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OMNIBUS PARTIES. 


It used to be said that the reason why Ger- 
many never could be united was because 
wherever there were two Germans there were 
atleast three political opinions, The same ob- 
stacle will probably prevent the success of our 
radical friends, who hope to combine into one 
party the Labor Reformers, the Temperance 
men and the Woman Suffragists. Some of the 
most prominent Temperance men hate Woman 
Suffrage; some of the leading Woman Suf- 
fragists utterly disbelieve in the prohibitory 
liquor law; and what are you going to do about 
it? The plansof the Labor Reformers are not 
yet sufficiently developed to create an equal 
antagonism; in many respects they command 
the sympathy of those who support Woman 
Suffrage; while the latter doctrine has certain- 
ly been endorsed by the Massachusetts Labor 
Reformers with courageous promptness. Yet 
there is no indication that, for years to come, 


the tkree parties will coalesce. It is almost : 


impossible to forecast politics, or to tell what 
personal or practical interest will actually se- 
cure the upper hand at the next election. It 
is pretty sure that some one such interest will 
always take the lead and prevail; it takes a 
very rare combination of circumstances to ef- 
fect a conquest by a deliberate coalition. 

If this is so on the side of progress, it is pret- 
ty sure to be the case with the more languid 
parties of reiiction and conservatism. The At- 
lantic Monthly for January, in its new “politi- 
cal’ department, forecasts with evident sympa- 
thy, though without entire endorsement, a 
party with the following aims: “To reform 
the civil service; to abolish the protective sys- 
tem, to return to specie payments; the new 
movement also includes those who desire in 
the various States to introduce minority rep- 
resentation, to abolish the elective judiciary 
system, greatly to reduce the number of other 
elective offices, and to lengthen official tenures 
to such an extent as to secure responsibility, 
and to prevent, at least for the present, any 
extensidn of the elective franchise to women.” 
For the first time,so far as I know, this last 
proposition has been introduced into the pro- 
gramme ofthis new party. Most of the other 
occupants of this omnibus have been often in- 
troduced to one another, though the fact has 
been observed that iike summer visitors intro- 
duced at a watering-place, they have strange- 
ly forgotten each other on meeting six months 
after. I suspect it will be so still, How ea- 
gerly will Horace Greeley, for instance, accept 
the first and the last clauses of the programme 
—he willendorse the civil service bill, and will 
resist Woman Suffrage without any such triv- 
ial limitations as “at least for the present’; 
but alas! the abolition of the protective sys- 
tem will put for him altogether too much 
mustard into the middle of this tempting sand- 
wich. George William Curtis is the head of 
the Civil Service Commission, and also, thanks 
to his good sense, very near the head of the 
Woman Suffrage movement. Which is he ex- 
pected to abjure? There are a few men per- 
haps who could accept all these propositions 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say ‘‘one,” supposing that my 
friend, Mr. Ware, who seems to constitute the 





“minority representation” party in the coun- 
try, also ende~*es all the rest of the points pro- 
pounded. If even he does not, it is likely that 
this proposed sisterhood of measures, like the 
proposed fraternity of more radical projects, 
will not come into any closer union, and will 
never constitute a party. 

Between these proposed omnibus parties— 
that of the New York Standard, with its three 
passengers, and that of the Atlantic Monthly, 
with its eight, stands the Woman Suffrage 
movement, bent upon its one object, and re- 
solved, so far as lies in its power, to pursue 
that alone. Most of us who are in it will prob- 
ably keep clear of the extremes of radicalism 
and of reiiction,—always keeping nearer, I 
trust, to that ofradicalism. “I should rather,’’ 
said my Lord Bacon, “believe in all the fables 
of the Talmud and the Koran, than that this 
universal frame was without a mind.” And 
politically, I, for one, would rather believe in 
all the vagaries of the Internationals than set- 
tle into the despairing conviction that univer- 
sal suffrage is a failure, and that the only ques- 
tion for us Americans is how to get rid of our 
voters, 

But to some of us, who knew the Atlantic 
Monthly during the long years when its sym- 
pathies were with all the progressive tenden- 
cies of the time,—when it redeemed by its ex- 
ample the traditional imputation that culture 
made men cowards,—it is nothing less than a 
calamity that under the new réyime it should 
fall into what may be called, without discour- 
tesy, the Saturday Review attitude, The 
North American and Every Saturday went 
that way long before—the way of a cultivated, 
cynical reiiction, not merely against radical 
tendencies, but almost against the principle 
of popular government itself. To this we are 
all accustomed; but it is a new thing to see 
that tone in the Atlantic. How will the next 
verses of Whittier chime with this “political” 
department, which paints only in dark colors 
the comparison between the United States of 
to-day and the United States of forty years 
ago,—and never even alludes to the fact, that 
during that interval slavery has vanished, and 
a national evil, compared with which all exist- 
ing frauds and calamities are cobwebs, has been 
swept forever from the faceof day? If this is 
to be the deliberate political attitude of the 
Atlantic Monthly, for the future, it is better 
that the Woman Suffrage movement should 
have it for an opponent. From Scribner’s we 
had, as Woman Suffragists, nothing to expect; 
from the Atlantic, by its traditions, every- 
thing. T. W.H. 


—_—<-— 


GOVERNOR CAMPBELL AND WYOMING. 


No man in America ever achieved, within a 
single month, so enviable a reputation, or laid 
the foundation of a future career so useful and 
influential, as has the Governor of Wyoming 
Territory, whose name heads this article. 

Three years ago, the Democracy of Wyoming, 
being largely in the majority there, extended 
impartial suffrage to the women of the Terri- 
tory. They did so, we have no doubt, from 
sincere conviction, in part; but, partly also, 
in the hope of inaugurating a “new departure” 
fur the Democracy of the Union, under the 
lead of Mr. Vallandigham. Moreover, they 
naturally expected that the votes of the en- 
franchised women would be given in their 
favor. 

In both these anticipations the Democrats 
were disappointed. Notwithstanding the stren- 
uous efforts of Mr. Vallandigham and his 
friends, the Ohio Committee on Platform, by a 
majority of one vote, erased the word “sex” 
from the original draft of the suffrage resolu- 
tion,and changed the programme. Thus, the 
New Departure, shorn of its fair proportions, 
instead of a grand initiative of progress, be- 
came a mere reluctant acquiescence in the 
Republican policy. Instead of a signal of vic- 
tory, it became a sign of surrender and a har- 
binger of defeat. And thus, Woman Suffrage 
failed to become a Democratic national issue 
in 1871. 

In Wyoming also, the woman’s vote went 
heavily against the Democracy. The mass of 
the population there, as in all new zommuni- 
ties, is composed of men without fixed homes 
or family ties. In this class the Democratic 
majority resided. The Republican minority, 
on the other hand, embraced most of the mar- 
ried men and those who had families and female 
relatives resident in the Territory. The Repub- 
licans, seeing their advantage, nominated candi- 
dates for pubiic offices of higher average person- 
alcharacter than their opponents. The result 
was an unexpected defeat of the Democracy 
and the election of the Republican ticket. 

Unfortunately for themselves, the Democra- 
cy of Wyoming, under these trying circum- 
stances, do not exhibit the far-sightedness 
which springs only from devotion to a princi- 
ple. Instead of saying, ““There is a day after 
to-day,” they have attempted to undo their 





own work and to cancel their own record. 
Having regained control of both branches of 
the Legislatu’e, this winter, they have disre- 
garded the advice of their Republican Govern- 
or and have voted to repeal Woman Suffrage. 
The Governor has vetoed tle bill, affirming 
that the women of Wyoming have made excel- 
lent citizens and have proved themselves wor- 
thy of political trusts. One branch of the Leg- 
islature, by a strict party vote, has passed the 
repeal bill over the Governor’s veto. But the 
Republican minority, in the other branch, has 
sustained the Governor's veto, and so, thank 
God, WomAN SUFFRAGE STILL LIVES, 

The day is not distant when the Republican 
party will adopt Woman Suffrage as a national 
issue. If not in 1871, then in 1875. The cen- 
tennial anniversary of national independence 
will witness the complete acceptance of the 
doctrine of equal rights for all men and wo: 
men. 

In that day, the women of Wyoming will not 
forget their chamrion. In that day, the wo- 
men of America will remember the man who 
stood by them when others flinched and failed. 
Our fathers delighted to honor the hero of 
New Orleans. We, their sons and daughters, 
are loyal to-day to the hero of Vicksburg who 
conquered Richmond. But a nobler renown 
awaits the young statesman of the West and 
will reward the fearless firmness of Joun A. 
CAMPBELL, the champion of impartial suffrage 
and the hero of Wyoming. H.B.B. 


— mee 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The Convention of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Washington was in 
every sense a success. 

It made a calm, deliberate statement of the 
reasons that make the exercise of suffrage 
woman’s right and duty. It made a strong 
and earnest appeal to the intellect and con- 
science of the country in bebalf ef equal 
rights for all. The speakers were selected be- 
forehand, and came prepared to do justice to 
their subject. Accordingly the proceedings 
were orderly, harmonious and effective, and 
the influence exerted was serious and impres- 
“ive, : 

A very unjustifiable attempt upon the part 
of certain persons who are not members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association to 
distribute documents *tthe door and in the 
body of the hall, was promptly rebuked by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke at the opening sessions 
by a simple announcement that these pa- 
pers had been distributed without the knowl- 
edge or consent of any member of the Ameri- 
can Society. 

The resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, a fortnight before, affirming 
that Woman Suffrage, which means equality 
in the home, means also greater purity, con- 
stancy and permanence in marriage, was reiif- 
firmed. 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar made an admirable ar- 
gument in behalf of suffrage at the closing ses- 
sion, which we hope to republish complete. A 
large number of Senators and Representatives 
attended the meetings. Many of these, 
among others Senators Morton and Wilson, 
assured us of their hearty sympathy with our 
movement. 

The most kindly and genial hospitality was 
extended to the speakers by the citizens of 
Washington, and nothing occurred to mar the 
pleasure or diminish the influence of the 
meetings, which were very largely attended, 
the audiences averaging one thousand. 

We have just reason to complain of the 
spirit of the Washington press, as mani- 
fested in their reportsofthe Convention. The 
sole exception was the Daily Chronicle, which 
was fair and friendly. The other reports 
amounted to little more than a burlesque, and 
the editorial comments consisted chiefly of 
denunciation and ridicule. The New York 
Tribune, finding nothing to ridicule in our 
proceedings, suppressed all mention of the 
Convention, not publishing even the brief no- 
tices of the Associated Press. Having charged 
Woman Suffrage with hostility to marriage, 
the Tribune has carefully refrained from in- 
forming its readers that the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, representing thirteen 
organized State societies, has held for the 
first time a Convention in Washington, solely 
to urge the claim of woman to legal and po- 
litical equality. We wait to see whether the 
Tribune will be equally reticent, hereafter. 
But neither the silence nor the misrepresen- 
tations of our opponents will check the steady 
growth and progress of the Woman Suffrage 
movement. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


The first public meeting of the New York 
Central Woman Suffrage Organization in New 
York city was held on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 14. Chickering Hall was well filled by 





an audience representing the aristocracy, both 
of wealth and intellect. 

Mrs, Clemence S. Lozier, M. D., the Presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order, and briefly 
expressed her good wishes for the cause. 

Mrs. Clara Heymann, a young German lady, 
was introduced, and spoke of the interest felt 
in this movement by her compatriots. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe of Boston, who had 
honored the soviety by accepting an invitation 
to address it, then read an admirable essay, 
comparing the political condition of women 
and men; and after dwelling upon the dumbness 
to which women were doomed by govern- 
ment, amused her audience by calling their at- 
tention to the fact that a fair was to be held 
in Boston for the benefit of the society to pro- 
tect dumb animals, in the days just preceding 
those appointed for the Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake solicited the 
contribution, which was well responded to, af- 
terwards calling attention to the gross injus- 
tice done to women in excluding them from 
all voice during the recent effort for reform in 
this city. 


Mrs. Charlotte D. Wilbour spoke earnestly 
of the effort which was necessary to the carry- 
ing on of this warfare for justice, and urged all 
present to lend their efforts to the successful 
conduct of the struggle. 

After the meeting was over, many new and 
old friends of the cause came forward to offer 
their assistance. 

A meeting was also held at Yonkers on 
Monday, Dec. 14th, which was very well at- 
tended, and which was addressed by Mrs. Wil- 
bour, Mrs. Blake and Dr. Marvin. Meetings 
are also appointed for Flushing, Mt. Vernon, 
and other points in the State. L. D. B. 

NEw York. 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS AT THE WASHING- 
TON CONVENTION. 

We are permitted to publish a few brief ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Howe’s address at the late 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Washington. 

“TI suppose that all of us who come here to- 
day feel a great interest in being heard in this 
place, and under these, to us, new circumstan- 
ces, Cities, as well as persons, have their in- 
dividuality, and we, who know your city under 
some of its most interesting aspects, are to 
make its acquaintance to-day in a new relation. 
We come here as the advocates of a reform 
which is regarded by some with enthusiastic 
approbation, by others with passionate disap- 
proval. We ourselves, coming here, and knock- 
ing at the very gates of the Capitol, may 
seem perhaps to be of those who take the 
kingdom of heaven by storm. Yet our errand 
is one of peace. Peace rests on unity, and 
unity depends on wholeness. And it is this 
integrity of the body social and politic which 
our labors are intended to attain. All new 
truths bring division, before they bring harmo- 
ny. Therefore Christ said that he brought a 
sword, he who brought also the whole power 
and doctrine of peace. We endorse that 
sword of discrimination, feeling sure that the 
unification of society will be promoted by the 
new comparison of facts and feelings which 
we propose to institute. And while we greet 
with pleasure the friends of our cause, we 
welcome also its honest enemies, asking them 
to hear and answer us with patience, and if 
possible, not to prejudge a question to whose 
consideration we have devoted much painful 
study and effort.” 

** * & He 

“I have come to Washington, at various 
times, on a variety of errands. I have come 
here to see Presidents made and unmade, to 
observe the pomp and splendor of war, and to 
make brief study of a glittering and cosmopoli- 
tan society. I have also come, from time to 
time, to impart here the results of cherished 
labors in the field of philosophy. And Inever 
came hither so gladly as I have come to-day, 
never with so entire and complete a satisfac- 
tion. The cause for which we stand here is at 
once so just and so momentous that to stand 
for itis honor enough. It needs not our elo- 
quence, when history speaks so eloquently. 
We have the whole record of progress behind 
us, and have only to point you to the chart 
and say: Here is our plan, and here our cause 


comes in.” 
832 @¢.@2. 


“We hear much, from people wise in all else, 
concerning the danger of ignorant voting. I 
fear this less than I fear the heartless indiffer- 
ence of men, possessing all the advantages of 
intelligence and education, who leave the pub- 
lic weal to take care of itself, absorbed in their 
own immediate pursuit of gain, distinction, or 
pleasure. What becomes of a republic without 
public spirit? It will become a re-private, and 
its governments, central and municipal, will 
represent only the intensity, the narrowness 
and the antagonism of personal desire. And 
thatis what you men have made of our Congress. 





Artemas Ward said that when he came near 
Washington he felt as if he wanted to steal 
something. And I feel, when I come here, as 
if I wished to restore something, to hunt in 
the immense heap of public plunder for what. 
is unjustly enjoyed and withheld. And J, im 
common with my sisters here, expect to find 
among these stolen goods, my political rights 
and privileges, as an American citizen.’ 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A Massachusetts woman made $500 last year 
by the cultivation of lilies. 


A young lady of eighteen is superintendent 
of the telegraph station at Kronstadt, in Rus- 
sia. 


Clara Louise Kellogg has closed a contract 
to sing twenty nights in San Francisco for $10,- 
000, gold. 

The Queen of Holland recently made the as- 
cent of Mount Vesuvius, being conveyed in a. 
sedan chair, 


The women of Rome are getting up a sub- 
scription for a statne of Garibaldi, to be erect- 
ed before his death. 


Miss Emeline P. Moore has been appointed’ 
postmistress at Harpswell Center, Me., in place 
of Mr. L. H. Storer, resigned. 


Miss L. M. Alcott has prepared a book for the 
season, which will not fail to be popular among 
the little folk she has so often and so success- 
fully entertained, 


Miss Susan Spring, of Brownfield, has recent- 
ly caused to be erected fur the Universalist so- 
ciety of Hiram, Me., a neat church edifice, with 
a beautiful spire. 


Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman, of North Leba- 
non, Pa., has built a church at an expense of 
$25,000, for the benefit of the people residing 
in the vicinity of her husband’s furnaces. 


Mrs. J. S. Cannon, of Bryan, O., has com- 
menced action against nine whiskey sellers and 
the proprietors of two buildings in which sa- 
loons are kept, in that place, for selling intoxi- 
cating liquors to her husband during his life- 
time. The aggregate amount of damages 
claimed is $90,000, 


Mrs. Stowe has contributed to the Boston - 
Dumb Animals Fair a painting executed by her- 
self, Accompanying the picture is the follow- 
ing note :—“I send you herewith what I -have 
painted in behalf of my poor dumb friends, the 
fellow-laborers and sufferers with us in this sad 
muddle of time and sense, where we are all 
struggling together toward the liberty of the 
sons of God in the good time coming. I only 
wish 1 could give or do ten times as much. E 
would have finished up this picture better but. 
that my eyesight has given out midway, and’ 
so I commend this to you to do whatever you 
can with it, wishing with all my heart I could 
do more, and hoping for your good work all. 
success,” 


The Journal des Débats publishes an inter-- 
esting correspondence on the condition of wo- 
men in Russia. After obsérving that the most 
striking feature in Russian history is the 
abruptness of the changes in the condition of 
the country, it adds that the position of wo-- 
men offers one of the most salient examples of 
this abruptness. In the early legends of the 
Russian people woman represents the principle 
of evil. The popular songs warn men against 
her influence, and the effect of her charms is 
attributed to sorcery. The Mohammedan des- 
potism of the Tartars rendered her position 
still more degraded, and she was confined to 
her own apartments, which were known as the 
terem. Peter the Great made a sudden alter- 
ation in this as in other Russian usages, and 
forced the ladies to live in the world. In less. 
than a century four women occupied the 
throne of Russia, and one of them—the daugh- 
ter of the great reformer himself—conferred on 
women civil rights. Under Catharine II. the 
Princess Dashkoff was president of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. The new institutions of self- 
government confer the right of voting on the 
female holders of real property. This vote 
must be given through a male deputy; but he 
can be freely chosen, and no law obliges a mar- 
ried woman to delegate her vote to her hus- 
band. In spite of all these privileges, the Rus- 
sian women are profoundly discontented with. 
their condition. , 











A LIVE MAN, 
Since competition is the rule 
’Mong those in trade who thrive, 
A merchant trained in such a school 
Must be “a man alive;”’ 
He must know when and what to buy, . 
The people’s wants to meet; 
And sell so low when they apply, 
That no one can compete ; 
Thus Fenno, dealer in “Boys’ Crovnxs,”” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete,. 
Gives splendid bargains, each one knows, 
Corner of Beach and Washington streate. 
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CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


A large and enthusiastic Suffrage Conven- 
tion was held in Washington, on Saturday, Dee. 
9th, under the auspices of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. On the previous 
evening a very successful meeting was held in 
Lincoln Hall, which was addressed by several 
prominent speakers. From the temper and 
earnestness of ihis meeting, and the interest it 
awakened, it was evident that Washington 
was to be aroused as never before. 

We have not space for an extended report 
of the speeches on this occasion. They were 
all of the right sort. 

On Saturday morning Lucy Stone called the 
meeting to order, and soon atter Mr. Blackwell 
read the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That we demand suffrage for wo- 
men as citizens of the United States, and that 
we claim this, not asa privilege, but as a right, 
because those who obey laws should have a 
voice in their enactment, and those who pay 
taxes a voice in their expenditure. 


Resolved, That Woman Sutfrage will pro- | 


mote the public welfare, because the mental 
and moral qualities in which women differ 
from men are imperatively needed in govern- 
ment, and because the equal codperation of 
men and women is alike essential to a hap- 
py home, a reformed society, a Christian 
ehurch and a republican state. 


Resolved, That Woman Suffrage, which | 


means equality in the home, means, therefore, 
greater purity, greater constancy and greater 
permanence in marriage. 

Resolved, That we respectfully call upon Con- 
gress to enact a law extending suffrage to wo- 
men in the District of Columbia aud all Terri- 
tories; also, to take such steps as are needed 
by the constitutional amendment, or other- | 
wise, in order to abolish political distinction | 
on account of sex everywhere throughout the | 
Union. 

Resolced, That we confidently hope and have | 
aright to expeet that the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, as the exponent of justice | 
and the guardian of liberty, will decide all | 


doubtful points of constitutional law in the in- | 


vral « itie j 1 | still the 
terest of the legal and political equality of the oh 


sexes, 


Resolved, That we call upon the Republi- | 
cans and Democrats to enlarge the watchword | 
of manhood suffrage, and to unite in the estab- | 
lishment of a true republic upon the basis of 


impartial suffrage for men and women. 


Mr. Blackwell supported the resolutions in | 


an able speech. He said all admitted that | 
men and women have some rights, but the | 
greatest of rights, that of self-government, was 
denied women, who are fully one-half the hu- 
man family. ‘This is a subject which should 
enlist the sympathy and excite the enthusiasin | 
of alltrue men. He agreed with his friend, 
Mr. Clarke, that the immediate result would 
not materially alter the existing condition of 
parties, but in a few years, as they became 
educated to the great responsibility, the sub- 
tler and more important characteristic of wo- 
man’s nature would be developed, and her su- 
periority shown. The character of a govern- 
ment like ours necessarily depends upon the 
people who have so much voice in its organi- 
zation. 

It is said that women will vote with their 
husbands. He did not know whether they 
would or not, but of one thing he was sure, 
that, by their votes, they would so direct legis- 
lation that society would be reformed, the dens 
of infamy closed, and this thing called social 
evil would pass away. Then the greatest of evils 
would pass away. He referred to war, and 
kuew whereof he spoke, when he declared that 
all the women of the country would cast their 
votes and use their influence against this 
blighting curse, and all questions now submit- 
ted to the arbitration of the sword would be 
settled by a little common sense. He then ar- 
gued the present status of the suffrage subject, 
and said that if the case now pending before 
the Supreme Court was oe | decided, then 
their labor was accomplished. But if not, 
Congress must step in and legislate on the sub- 
ject, as it had an undoubted right to do. 

Julia Ward Howe was next introduced, and 
began by saying that she often thanked God 
that women had to contend less with tempta- 
tion than men, but she was beginning to real- 
ize that even they had heavy temptation to 
encounter. There was the vanity and frivoli- 
ty to which they had been educated, and that 
lack of general information on all practical 
subjects which must redound to their disad- 
vantage. As expressing the love of vanity in 
women she related an incident of « foundling 
raised in the poor-house, of whom she had 
taken charge, and on his first entrance to her 
house he was more attracted by the bright rib- 
bons on her bonnet than anything else. This 
she concluded was the ruling passion of his 
unfortunate mother, and had been the cause of 
her shame and his birth. All the rights she 
sought for women were on the ground of pure 
democracy, and she begged those who consid- 
ered themselves the privileged of the sex to 
lay aside their exclusiveness und labor for the 
common weal. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley, pastor of the Unitarian 
society in Washington, said he had come to 
give by his personal presence, expression to 
his identity with this as with every other 
cause which means the progress of humanity. 
He believed in suffrage on the following 
grounds :— 

1. On the ground of economic policy—that 
taxation and representation should go togeth- 
er; and with us representation means not | 
only representation by some one else, but also 
that we may be eligible to represent others. 

2. On the ground of republican principle— 
that larger ground that all government derives 
its power trom the consent of the governed,— 
not a passive consent, but be governed and be 
at the same time a part of the government; 
so that until the republic shall cease to exist 
women shall have the right not only to vote 
but also to hold office. 

3. This should be a government “of the peo- | 
ple, for the people and by the people ;’ that is | 
the theory of this government, aud what it 
should be practically. 

4, On the Christian principle of government, 
as laid down in the gospel of the Master he | 
humbly served, and in whose cause he adyo- | 
cated the equality of all his creatures. 

5. For man’s sake. In his opinion woman 
needed the ballot for mai’s sake as much as 
forherown. He did not think Woman Sullrage 
was a panacea ior all the ills now borne, but it 
would certainly be beneficial in its results to 
society; for he knew that when woman places 
herself side by side with man she elevates him 
and ennobles the cause for which they are oper- 
ating. 





| custodian of his wife. 


| Mrs. Churchill was the next speaker. She 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh was next introduced, 


began by saying that true progress had been of | and opened her remarks by allusion to ancient 


late so much confounded with false theories 
that people had begun to look on it with dis- 
trust and came only to hear it with impatience. 
| Some people say the republic is a failure. 
| ‘The fact is we never had a republic, for there 
| was no republic without equal rights, and they 
| never had been accorded in this country. She 
| drew a comparison between the merits of the 
negro and emigrant who are vested with the 
| elective franchise. It was claimed by some 
‘that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
| ments granted the right of suffrage to women, 
| but she would prefer the demand to spring 
| from the people in the shape of a Sixteenth 
| Amendment, than force an unwilling decision 
| from the court. A nation which protects one- 
| half its citizens and not the other utters a 
boastful falsehood when it proclaims itself a 
republic. 
' An argument, or rather an objection, urged 
| against woman voting was that she did not 
| know enough to exercise the right. This 
might or might not be the truth; but if it was 
| she could only humbly stand and account for 
| it in the language of one of her older sisters 
by saying: “God made us to match the men,” 
but the ground of this objection was not_tena- 
ble, as no standard of intelligence had been 
| ereated for the voters. Women claimed the 
| franchise simply because they are tax-payers, 
| citizens. and need it for their protection. 
Mrs. Livermore made the closing speech of 
{the morning. She said the statement that 
' thev are using the same old arguments in be- 
| half of the suffrage cause was like ridiculing 
| the firing of the same old hot shot into Vicks- 
burg: but the satne hot shot brought Vicksburg 
| to terms, and so will the same old arguments 
bring the men to terms in giving to women 
their just rights. Shall not woman hold equal 
joint ownership with man in the children she 
bears? To deny her this right is barbarous. 
So of the right of ownership in property; she 
would like to see her husband lay his finger on 
any property she possesses without her con- 
sent. She had been fighting this question be- 
fore the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
obnoxious law remains on the statute 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Hon. A. G. Riddle, one of the ablest lawyers 
in Washington, made a very eloquent and 
powerful argument in favor of womau’s en- 
franchisement. We regret that we have not 
space to give a lengthy report of his speech. 
He argued that suffrage was a natural and not 
a political right. What we most need is that 
the world should feel its famishing want for 


; woman’s vote—the ‘worth and want of wo- 


men. The work that woman has done best is 
man’s work, after all, and done in the interest 
of man. Queens rule as men would rule, but 
at the head of the family, woman rules in the 
interest of man and does man’s work, and 
when she does not do it better than he, she is 
pronounced a failure. 

Time works changes. A few months ago 
we used to hear about woman’s sphere. We 
do not hear it now. Woman ought, by all rea- 
son and equity, to have the right of managin 
one-half of the estate. Man never divided from 
the beginning, but took the whole and the 
woman with it. You were the first subjugat- 
ed and he confiscated you, and by his logic you 
became nobody, and man is satisfied with the 
conclusion. The earth was given for our pos- 
session, and woman is entitled to the undivid- 
ed one-half, as we lawyers say, but man dispos- 
sessed her, and she quietly submitted to the 
wrong. When you give woman the right to 
control herself you have struck the death-blow 
to licentiousness, and uutil the blow is struck 
through the ballot it is futile to attempt to 
make headway with any reforms in that quar- 
ter. When women vote we will have a nation 
too wise for war, too just to give cause for of- 


fense, avd we will see a race developing under | 


favorable circumstances, the best of the two 
sexes coming to the front, and the repressing 
of that which is the worst. 

Hon. G. H. Wines of Tennessee made an in- 
teresting speech, after which Mrs. Stone clos- 
ed the afternoon session with a characteristic 
address. . 

THE EVENING SESSION 

was opened by Colonel Higginson. The audi- 
ence was very large. He said none need talk 
to him of the theory that woman was so high 
and noble that she could not be brought down, 
and it was no compliment to place her in the 
category with idiots and refuse her the ballot, 
as was now done. 
ter of respect, but the opposite, that she had 
been denied this right of royalty. A few days 
ago he was listening to a conversation among 
a party of workmen in a railroad car going out 
of Providence. They put the question to each 
other, was there any possible case in which wo- 
men should have the right of franchise—even 
if they possessed property, should they be per- 
mitted to enjoy the ballot? An Englishman 
replied that if a woman had sense enough to 
own and hold property she had sense enough 
to vote. 

Woman was in need of protection. They 
all knew of the harrowing wrongs done to wo- 
men under the existing laws; even in one of 
the most respectable States in this Union— 


Massachusetts. A short time since a police- | 


man, armed with the power of the law, went 
into the court-room and tore the clinging arms 
of loving children from about their mother’s 
neck and placed them in the charge of a guard- 
ian, and this was done because the mother had 


| selected a second husband and the law would 


not allow her to control her children or prop- 
erty. Still a husband can have as many sue- 
cessive wives as Brigham Young has simulta- 
neously, and no change is made in the family 
relations or property that may belong to the 
children by a former wife. 


Were the laws to be changed ever so much | 


there would be those opposed to enactments 
for woman's benefit. There would be no pro- 


; tection for them until she could cast the ballot 


and direct her legislator to look to her interest. 
Every man that has had a wife or daughter 
employed as school-teacher had been indig- 
nant that she was not paid an equal salary 
with the male preceptors; but they knew it 
was the case. Think of the awful power that 
in most States the law gives man, to be the 
While in a foreign 
country he was walking through a city and 
came upon an old and strangely constructed 
house, and standing high up, away from all the 
rest, was an iron-barred window. He asked 
some persons what it was, aud if anybody re- 
sided in the building. They shook their heads 
ominously and passed on. He was subse- 
qicutly informed that a woman was confined 
| there by her husband, 


times, when women were veiled and kept in 
| sacred seclusion, and how by degrees they had 
| progressed and advanced, until they were per- 
| mitted to stand forth in beauty and loveliness. 
| So they had gone on from year to year, until 
the spelling-book got into their hands; then 
there was an end to their subjugation. Ifthe 
true sphere of woman was imbecility, then the 
critics had spoken too late, for that indeed 
could not be restored. 


ward and find the just limitation of her pow- 
er. How did the women of this age compare 
with those of the past; were they less lovely 
or womanly? Did they not make as good 
wives? In this age she may work for churches 
and pay taxes; she may teach or be educated 
in colleges, and must be allowed the privilege 
of voting. 

Hon. G. F. Hoar, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, was the next speaker, and said he 
would prefer the subject left to the leaders on 
the platform and only be a follower in the 





| 
| ranks, but on command of those having the | 
| matterin hand he had come to show his col- | 


| ors. As he understood the subject, it was to 
| assure the American people that it was right 
| to admit women to participate in the affairs 
| of government. They were using the best 
' minds and brains to draw out the arguments 

on this subject, and some of our wisest fellow- 
; citizens have been unable to see any favorable 
argument for granting this privilege. He then 


izens of the different foreign countries as to 
what was the object of the republic, and said 
that this country was made up of the aggre- 
gate personal worth of the people. There 


There was nothing left for her but to go for- | 


proceeded to give the ideas entertained by cit- , 


could not be in a State a man having the right | 


THE NEW JERSEY MEETINGS. 


It was with many misgivings that the New 
Jersey State Society determined to hold four 
Conventions in South Jersey, at points where 
Woman Suffrage meetings had never been 
held before. To believe that the meetings 
would be successful was a pure act of faith, 
but the results have proved that the faith was 
' not without foundation. 

The first Convention was called at Bridge- 
| ton, November 28, afternoon and evening. 
| Bridgeton, the county seat of Cumberland 
| County, is an old city of 8000 inhabitants, 
| prosperous in business, somewhat wealthy, 
| and decidedly inclined to conservatism on the 
woman question. Here on the appointed 
day assembled Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Margaret W. Campbell, Elizabeth K. 
| Churchill, Estelle Thomson and Oscar Clute, 
around the hospitable dinner table of Mr. 
Oberlin Smith, whose family were almost our 
only known friends in the city. Mrs, Stone, 
Mr. Blackwell and Mrs, Campbell had just 
come from a large and successful Convention 
at Pittsburg. Mrs. Churchill had given her 
| new lecture, “The Home Guard of 1776,” to a 
crowded house in Vineland the night before, 
and a few days previously had lectured on 
Woman Suffrage before a lyceum in the city 
of Millville. 

; Ongoing to Grosscup’s Hall at 2 o’clock, we 
found a good audience already assembled, and 





to compel another to be subject to him with- | ; a 
out being unjust. Therefore it is said that all | '* rapidly increased until it exceeded the ex- 


men are created equal. Is it right and safe | pectations of the most hopeful. Mrs. Camp- 
that the women of this country should have a | bell, Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. Stone gave ad- 
voice in its administration? The only way to | dresses, and Miss Thomson gave a humorous 


find out would be by having the understand- =e ‘ . 
ing of those sevens Whe on to accomplish it | ecitation, telling “How to manage him.” At 


and carry it into effect. Ifthere wasanything | the evening session, a still larger audience 
in which woman excelled man it was her pow- | gathered, although a fee of twenty-five cents 


It was not from any mat- | 


er of penetration and correct judgment of per- 
sons at first sight. 
| that because woman has the right to vote, that 
entitles her to hold office. That right is vest- 
ed in the judgment of our fellow-citizens, who, 
if they regard us as worthy aud capable, will 
elect us to the offices. 

As showing the abilityof women to take 
| part in government affairs, he cited a number 
of individual cases of historic women. 





idea of a State was. A Greek would say that 
| the idea was the whole State: to build it up, 
| though every man in it should be sacrificed; 


an Englishman would say the object of the | 


| State was the development of the gentleman; 
a Frenchman would proclaim it to be military 
glory, anda German would say the object of 
| the State was strength and unity—not military 

Strength, but a strength that would absorb 
other States. We have a different notiyn. 
| The object of a State with us is not glory, or 
| strength, or the development of States as be- 
| ings, but the increase of the aggregate powers 
of the worth of individuals—the people. Yo 
value your neighbor so far as he is honorable 
| and brave and virtuous, and you value your 
| State so far as it is an aggregate of these quali- 
ties. Wehave a mechanism for the accom- 
plishment of this object, and we say it is im- 
possible to let one man have a larger share 
than another in that peril and injustice to our 
institutions. 

Does any one doubt that women are equally 
capable with men of judging? And do they 
not desire to increase the aggregate powers of 
the worth of the people? Judgment of char- 
acter is woman’s peculiar gift. Some doubt 
woman’s capacity to perform certain public 
| functions, and say that the right of the ballot 
would carry with it the right to be elected to 
office. It by no means follows, that because a 
person has a right to vote he has a right to 
hold office. If, in the judgment of his fellow- 
citizens, a man is the best for an office, he will 
| be selected; and when the proper time comes, 
ifa woman shall be found best qualified for 
the oflice of Chief Justice, she will be so ap- 
| pointed. 

Mrs. Livermore made the closing speech of 
| the evening. She said: Ladies and gentle- 
j}men: It lacks but afew minutes of 10 0’clock, 
!and I pledge you my word of honor that I 
| will not keep you longer than ten minutes. 











, Once in the history ot Sparta there came a 
| time when the national life was imperilled; 
' the country had nearly been overpowered, and 
, what was once proud Sparta was immediately 
to be crushed to the earth. It was at this 
| trying moment that the helots, slaves, such 
| Slaves as were publicly whipped by the Spar- 
| tans once a year, in order that they might not 
forget their lowly position, and might never 
\ aspire to a higher one; these slaves came for- 
| ward to the rescue of drooping Sparta, and 
| fought so nobly fur her canse that the country 
was saved. 

These Spartans were so grateful, that they 
| declared that hereafter the preservers of their 
| liberties should themselves be made free; and 

so they were, and ever after did they maintain, 
not only their freedom, but a full equality with 
| their former masters. 
| ‘This was the gratitude of barbarism; the 
| gift of freedom and equality, at the very head- 
| quarters of heathenism. I remember that 
| while our men, who are Christians, were at 
| war, we, the women of the land, came forward 
| and did our best to heal the wounds the can- 
| hons had made. It occurred to me then that 
) they, in their gratitude, should have offered to 
| us the boon we so crave, as _ the certificate of 
| our reward—the ballot. 
When you say that we would make politics 
| worse, you but seek for a pretext to deny us 
| our rights. I doubt whether woman could 
| make them worse than man has them now. I 
| lay stress upon the right of woman to vote, 
; hot on account of her virtues, not because it 
| would simply gratify her, nor for one of the 
| many reasons given; but I claim the ballot, 
| because I wish to stand upon the footing of 
| equality with the men of the country! 
| Of course, we are able to give ouly an epit- 
ome of the able addresses of the many speak- 
ers on this interesting oecasion. ‘The Conyen- 
tion was a great success. 








England.claims to have solved the great 
problem of road steamers, having run one at- 
tached to an omnibus containing sixty-five 
ag as from Ipswich to Edinburgh, 450 miles, 
n77 hours, The trip was made without any 
accident or stoppages. 





It by no means follows | 


Mr. Hoar then went on to show what the | 


was charged. Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Churchill 
| and Mrs. Stone spoke, and were frequently ap- 
| plauded heartily. Miss Thomson recited “Miss 
| Maloney’s Opinion of the Heathen Chinee,’’ 
| which was well received. The people listened 
| most attentively, and the greater part of them 
were evidently satisfied as to woman’s need of 
| the ballot and her right to it. 
| Many tracts were sold, and a goodly number 
| of subscriptions receivea for the JOURNAL. 
| Wednesday morning, November 29, the stage 
carried us sixteen miles through a fertile farm- 
| ing country to the city of Salem, the county 
| town of Salem County. The country in this 
| vicinity was settled soon after Penn and his 
| followers established themselves at Philadel- 
phia, and the lands have been to a large ex- 
| tent in the hands of thrifty and industrious 
{ Friends. The broad, level, fertile fields, the fruit- 
ful orchards, the large and commodious farm- 
buildings, are a delight to every agriculturist. 
Salem city has between five and six thousand 
inhabitants, many of whom have considerable 
wealth. Many of the dwellings are large and 
most attractive in their Quaker plainness, and 
, the streets have shade-trees a hundred years 
| old. Large Friends’ meeting houses, both 
| Orthodox and Hicksite, stand on one of the 
| principal streets, and the Friends’ cemetery, in 
| the very heart of the city, is overshadowed by 
| a giant oak centuries old. 
| The meeting here was largely attended in 
the afternoon, the audience being mostly made 
up of women. At first they seemed a little 
cold and shy, disposed to wait and see before 
giving even a smile of assent, but as Mrs. 
Churchill, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Stone ex- 
pounded unto them the gospel of Woman 
Suffrage they gradually melted, and before the 
afternoon meeting closed were apparently in 
hearty sympathy. A larger audience greeted 
us in the evening, and again the women of our 
party set forth the reasons for the faith that is 
in them, with frequent applause, Miss Thom- 
son giving a recitation. Evidently the right 
chord was touched in Salem. The friends of 
our cause were encouraged and strengthened, 
and many opponents were changed to warm 
supporters. 

Thanksgiving morning, Mrs. Churchill went 
away on an early train to give “The Home 
Guard” before the lyceum in Millville that 
night. A private carriage took the rest of our 
party nine miles, through such a charming 
farming country as filled “H. B. B.” with vi- 
sions of hundreds of acres of beets and a sugar 
factory, to the pleasant village of Woodstown. 
Here again large audiences came together 
afternoon and evening, and many friends were 
found and more made. Next morning a ride 
ofseven miles by stage brought us to Swedes- 
boro’, a quaint village of the olden time, where 
we took the train for Camden, where the an- 
nual meeting of our State society was to be 
held. 
| Camden isa stolid city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
| and though every effort was made to wake it 
up, the result showed but a partial success, 
for the audience, both afternoon and evening, 
was small. In other respects the meeting was 
successful, Hon. John Whitehead,of Newark, 
presided. Inthe absence of the secretary Mrs. 
Churchill filled that office. Mr. Whitehead 
made an able opening speech. He referred 
to the subjects of free-love and free divorce, 
strongly repudiating them, and offered the 
following :— 

Resolved, That this association affirms, in 
the strongest manner possible, the resolution 
passed by the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, to which this society is auxiliary, at 
its meeting in Philadelphia last week, viz., 
that suffrage for women means equality in the 





home, and therefore means greater purity and 
permanence in the marriage relation, 


Mrs, Churchill seconded the resolution in 
some excellent remarks, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Rev. Oscar Clute, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the work done by 
the society during the year, and the rapid prog- 
ress of Woman Suffrage among a large part 
| of our citizens. He recommended the em- 
ployment of a State agent, whose business it 
shall be to organize meetings in al! the large 
towns and villages, circulate tracts, solicit 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL, and contribu- 
tions in aid of the cause, and in all judicious 
ways to further the work; also that the friends 
in every part of the State be urged to form city, 
county, village, and town societies, auxiliary 
to the State society. The recommendations 
were heartily approved, but owing to an im- 
| pecunious treasury it was not deemed expedi- 
ent to adopt the first one. 

H. B. Blackwell offered the following reso- 
lution and supported it in an able speech :— 

Resolved, That the fundamental principle 
of representative government demands that 
those who obey laws should have a voice in 
their enactment, and that those who pay 
taxes should have a voice in the amount and 
expenditure of the tax, therefore women who 
obey laws and pay taxes should have a right 
to vote. 

After a brief discussion the resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, made a telling 
address to women, and Mrs. Stone spoke for a 
few minutes. The Executive Committee was 
instructed to present a list of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

At the evening session the Executive Com- 
mittee reported the following list of officers 
for the coming year :— 

President—Hon. John Whitehead, Newark. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Somerville; F. W. Ricord, Newark ; 
Portia Gage, Vineland; Hon. J. L. Hays, 
Newark; Isaac Stevens, Trenton; Wm. H. 
Murphy, Newark; Mary M. Peebles, Ham- 
monton; Rev. J. B. Harrison, Mountelair; 
Judge Jesse Williams, Orange; Caroline A. 
Paul, Vineland; Geo. Shepard Page, Stanley; 
Hon. C. H. Sheppard, Shiloh; Alford Wood- 
ward, M. D., Imlaystown; Miss E. L. Bush, 
Belvidere; Lydia A. Bundick, Camden. 

Secretary—Augusta Cooper Bristol, Vine- 
land. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Mrs. M. W. 
Ravenhill, Bloomfield; Anna H. Morrill, Vine- 
land. 

Treasurer—David W. Allen, Vineland. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Oscar Clute, 
Vineland ; Oberlin Smith, Bridgeton ; Jonathan 
Smith, Woodstown ; Susan Denn, Salem; Liz- 
zie Prentiss, Newark; Cornelia C. Hussey, E. 
Orange; Rowland Johnson, Orange; Rev. 
Wm. Pettinger, Vineland; Mr. J. C. Kirby, 
Roseville; Katharine H. Browning, Orange; 
Deborah L. Butler, Vineland; Daniel F. Mor- 
rill, Vineland. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mrs. Campbell made an address stating how 
she became a Woman Suffragist, which had 
such an effect that she received a surprising 
number of subscriptions to the JouRNAL. Dr. 
John Cameron, of Wilmington, Del., spoke 
briefly. 

Miss Mary Grew spoke of the duty of men 
in this question. Mrs. Churchill and Mrs. 
Stone followed, and the meeting adjourned. 

Cordial thanks are extended to friends in 
the different localities for their assistance in 
making preliminary arrangements, and for the 
abundant hospitality which was extended to 
speakers and delegates; thanks are also due 
to editors in all the localities for their uniform 
courtesy. It is hoped that these excellent 
Conventions may be only the beginning of a 
thorough canvass of the whole State. 

OscaR CLUTE. 


epee 


PRESIDENT WHITE ON CO-EDUCATION. 


President White, of Cornell University, has 
just attended a Commencement at Oberlin, 
Ohio, where the sexes are educated together. 
In an after-dinner speech he said :— 

“To-day’s experience is a revelation to me. 
It has showed to me that young ladies and 
young gentlemen can recite together, can at- 
tend lectures together, and above all, can eat 
together, without all of those gigantic evils 
following, of which we hear so much. But 
most of ali was I surprised when my friend here 
at my right informed me that you were not ad- 
vocates of ‘Women’s Rights.’ I had supposed 
that to be a logical sequence of this co¢ducation 
of the sexes. When I wrote to my friend, the 
President of Michigan University, and asked 
him what the character of the women must be 
who attend school where the males were also 
educated, he replied that he supposed that they 
belonged to the ‘unlovely class.’ Well, I think 
the President was mistaken. As I look over 
this brilliant throng, it is a strange sight to 
me. In the institution with which I am con- 
nected, [am wont to sit down to dinner and 
look over one dark, gloomy expanse of black 
coats. How different here! There the young 
men make dinner a solemn affair, the chief 
weariness of the day. They come from a sense 
of duty, and retire as quickly as possible. We 
started from home on an exploring expedition 
(I and my friend), and we have improved our 
time to the best of our abilities. We have 
talked with the president, with the professors, 
with the students, and we have found all loyal 
to the experiment of coéducation. I know 
that at Yale, at Harvard, at Union, iadies at- 
tend lectures. Why not attend recitations? 
What essential difference exists? We can see 





none, and so I said at the inauguration of Cornel] 
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University, and Isay now. John Stuart Mill | 
never said a truer thing among all the good, | 
and noble, and true things that he has said, 
than this: ‘The worst tendency of education 
is toward sameness.’ Variety is necessary to 
improvement, and so I am thankful that vari- 
ety does exist, and that we may learn from 
each other. And now as to the great secret 
(which is no secret after all) it is this: My friend 
proposes to endow an institution at Ithaca for 
the education of women if the results of our 
exploring expedition should justify him in so 
doing. 1 have long thought education in the 
United States has not reached its highest stage 
of progress, and if the experiment of Oberlin - 
be a success, the world will be indebted to her 
for a new idea and an advance iu the interests 
of humanity.” 


— ——__ ________ ee — 


DIVORCE.---No. 2. 


The real cause of the increase of divorce in 
our midst is two-fold. One cause is the “‘car- 
nal heart,” a depraved human nature, selfish- 
ness. The other cause grows out from this, 
and is the present structure of society and the 
influences which maintain it,—that is, the 
present legal and social condition of woman. 

All other influences are but subsidiary 
causes, better called occasions ; because none 
of them would tend to produce this result if 
these two were not actively present. The 
cause of a seed’s growth is the vital germ 
within it. The determination or cause of the 
form of its growth is the constituted structure 
through which it unfoldsitself. All surround- 
ings of earth, moisture and sun are but the oc- 
casions which favorits growth. The twocavses 
just mentioned must be removed, or, at least, 
their activity greatly checked, before the effect 
will cease. 

The removal of the first cause falls within 
the sphere of the moralist and the religious 
teacher; and labor in that direction is without 
the province of these columns. The removal 
of the second cause falls within the sphere of 
the reformer, and is the special object for which 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was founded and is 
conducted. 

The diminishing of divorces cannot be ac- 
complished without a change is wrought in 
the structure of society—that is, without wo- 
men are made the legal equals of men; for 
only by this re-form-ation of that organism 
can the second cause be removed. Does some 
religious person say, remove the first cause, 
selfishness, and the evil in question would van- 
ish? Ireply, no possible effort having this 
for its sole object can succeed. Such a result 
under the circumstances would be contrary 
to the nature of things. The only practicable 
path to pursue is, to persuade selfish persons 
to abolish the selfish and establish the unsel- 
fish structure of society ; and then the reactive 
influence of such a structure upon those liv- 
ing under it will tend, and with God’s help 
will be effectual, to remove the evil. But un- 
der a selfish system of society, it is in the na- 
ture of things impossible to produce a com- 
munity, or even a majority of persons in a 
community, who are unselfish. Change of 
heart and change of system are both necessa- 
ry to effect such a result. The initiative must 
indeed be taken by making people willing. 
Yetit is an immutable law that this willing- 
ness must have expression in an organic in- 
stitution, a constitutional state; and this con- 
stitutional state must reiict upon the commu- 
nity, before that willingness can become a 
permanent life force, causing a new growth 
and new fruit. This importance of right in- 
stitutions to a right life is absolute, and can- 
not be over-estimated. 

A popular disturbance is always the deci- 
sive symptom of an organic deformity in the 
structure of society. The increase in divorces 
is such a symptom, and the organic deformity 
is the legal subordination of woman to 
man. As we have just seen, one meaus es- 
sential to the ending of a popular disturbance 
is to remove the organic deformity in the 
structure of society, by transforming that 
structure, and thus affording healthy chan- 
nels for the flowing and showing of a healthy 
life. The transformation which the present 
case requires is to make woman the legal 
equal of man; and this can only be done, in 
our land, by giving her the ballot. This will 
not accomplish all, but it is the essential prep- 
aration for accomplishing all. Without it 
nothing can be effectually and lastingly done. 
With it everything can be achieved, and di- 
vorce will die. 

Lhave thus pointed out the true cause of 
the increase of divorce, and so far as the 
structure of society is concerned, the true rem- 
edy. I will now show the actual relation of 
the church to this cause. 

Some while since I wrote this sentence: 
“As the church was the great bulwark of ‘the 
sum of all villainies,’ slavery, in the plen - 
tude of its power, so now is the major part of | 
the church the great bulwark of the supreme 
paganism of this day, the Harem Idea, and of 
the abominations of haremism which flow 
from it.’’ This sentence has given offense. 
How could it do otherwise? In showing the 
relation of the church to the cause of divorce, 
I will show its correctness, 

I love the church; and though I must now 
speak plainly of one of its great defects, and 
of wrongs which have flowed therefrom, I 
would, in order that my picture may be duly 
proportioned, first recognize the great bless- 
ings which it has conferred upon human- 








kind. 


The church is the ark within which God 
has floated down to these times the Bible, 
with its precious treasures, the seed princi- 
ples of Christian religions and political liberty ; 


and that divine life which Jesus Christ com- | 


municated to the human race. It is God’s 
chosen one, with whom he has wrought, with 
whom he is working, and with whom he al- 
ways will work, I believe, as with no other 
instrumentality, in the great labor of bringing 
the children of men into personal harmony 
with himself. The secular blessings which it 
has already conferred upon men cannot be 
even conceived of by us, who are enjoying 
them. All that elevation of woman, for in- 
stance, in this land, which makes her to differ 
in condition from the bought slaves of the 
Constantinopolital market is due to Christians 
ity alone. Asis no other nation on theearth, 
our nation with all our free institutions is the 
child of the church. And much more could 
I say if this were the place. Suffice it, that of 
all haman institutions, I love the church most. 
Yet, as it was in the Hebrew nation, so is it 
now, that the church has been and is false to 
great trusts; and the truth-speaking man 
must point out the wrong in its conduct, 
eqnally as the right. 

Humankind is atwofold being,—an individ- 
ual and acommunity. There isa law for the 
life of the individual, and there is a law for 
the life of the community. Whoever would 
treat of humankind thoroughly must treat of 
both radically. Jesus Christ came to revolution- 
ize the life ofthe human race; and he taught the 
most radical doctrines, alike concerning indi- 
vidual and community. A part of his work 
the church recognizes, and carries forward. 
A part it denies and refuses to touch. It la- 
bors for the good of individuals; but when 
asked to be logically consistent, and secure 
the completion of its work by laboring for 
that transformation of the community which 
is the natural complement of its work for 
individuals, it refuses not only, but resists and 
condemns all who make such attempts, de- 
nouncing them as fanatical disorganizers and 
destructives. This is its great wrong. In 
view of this wrong let us consider the present 
case. 

With a few exceptions, every branch of 
the church is arrayed in support of the pres- 
ent legal subjection of woman to man. But 
this legal system, so far as woman is con- 
cerned, in this State of Massachusetts for in- 
stance, is but a modified haremism. Its vital 
idea is that the man, the stronger sex so far as 
animal strength goes, has authority over the 
woman, may in some sense lord it over her; 
and this is expressed in that manner most 
cruel to a truly intelligent and sensitive spirit, 
in the gift to him of the power to make and 
execute upon her the laws, while she has no 
legal voice in the case. The Turkish harem- 
keeper and the American home-keeper alike 
make the laws for woman. They make differ- 
ent laws, it is true, but this is only a modifica- 
tion of form. In idea the two systems are 
identical. In both the men impose the laws 
upon the women without a hearing. Both 
the Turkish legal condition and the American 
legal condition of woman are alike haremism. 
The Turkish form of haremism with its many 
subject wives, the church justly condemns. 
The American form of haremism, with its one 
subject wife, whose will must always in the 
last resort bow to that of her husband, the 
church with almost solid front sustains. Thus 
does the church sustain haremism; for the 
essence of haremism is notin the many wives, 
but in the subjection of the woman to the 


man. 

In sustaining the system, the church sus- 
tains all that naturally flows from it. Paul 
speaks thus, “Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection ;” and, ‘‘Neither was the 
man created for the woman, but the woman 
for the man.” Upon the whole the church 
builds its theory and practice concerning wo- 
man on these two passages and their contexts, 
taken as universal laws. Hence, with very 
small exceptions, it forbids women to preach ; 
and with more considerable exceptions, to 
speak or pray in a promiscuous public meet- 
ing; all of which is contrary to Acts 1: 14 and 
2: 1,4, 16—18; but is wholly in accordance 
with that spirit of haremism, which compels 
women to walk abroad veiled. ‘“Subjection’’ 
and “silence”—what an awful freight of woes 
the church through these words has imposed 
upon woman! ‘*To be under obedieuce” sums 
up the whole law concerning woman, as it ‘8 
received by multitudes of men, both in the 
church and out. And of all the tyranny, all 
the abuse, all the subjection to male passion, 
scarce a mention can be me; but if the de- 
tails should be written they could only be sur- 
passed by the details of Eastern seraglios. 
For all these the,church is in a measure re- 
sponsible; and all these it does to-day sustain. 
It condemns them abundantly in words, but it 
defends the system out of which they grow. 
Just as the church by teaching, ‘‘Slaves, be 
obedient to your masters,”’ sustained the whole 
system of American slavery, and became in a 
measure responsible for all its horrors ; so now 
in teaching, “Wives, be obedient to your hus- 
bands,” it sustains the whole system of Amer- 
ican haremism, and becomes in a measure re- 
sponsible for all the abominations which flow 
from it. Think not, O church! to repudiate 
either responsibility. Neither God nor the 
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future will thus release you. You have cuiti- 
vated the tree of woman’s subjection with ut- 
most assiduity for centuries, and you may not 
now cast off the burden of the fruit. 

The history of the American church for the 
past fifty years, vjewed from the standpoint 
of societal reform, appears to me the most ap- 
palling phenomenon of modern times. As a 
whole, with reference to slavery, it was recre- 
ant to the greatest trust ever committed to the 
church of any uation; though to this recre- 
ancy there were noble exceptions. As a 
whole it planted itself directly athwart God’s 
path, and he dashed its sons in pieces by the 
ten thousand,-to make wag for the advance of 
his car of freedom from chattel slavery. With 
a similar wicked blindness does it now again 
plant itself across his path, and oppose its 
huge bulk to the progress of his car of freedom 
from harem slavery. What shall the new 
judgments be, more terrible perchance than 
the former, which God is preparing for those 
who are recreant to him asecond time, and 
that too in the greatest refurm he has ever 
undertaken, or ever will? I know not the 
future; but to-day of all human organizations 
the church is that one which is chiefly respon- 
sible fur the wrongs which are done woman 
in this land, and for the divorces which grow 
out of them, for it sustains the system out 
of whicly they grow. 

Again I say, let me not be misunderstood, 
even though I speak thus severely. I love the 
church in spite of all the great evils in its past 
career and present condition. I know it 
does not see that it is sustaining haremism 
and the increase of divorce. But its sin is 
that it will not see. I know that it teaches 
personal purity, and inveighs against personal 
impurity with abundant emphasis; and it 
fondly believes that in doing this, it does its 
whole duty. In reality it does scarcely more 
than half. When slavery held its satanic sway 
in our land, the church condemned the cruel- 
ties of the system, and sustained the system 
of which those cruelties were the natural and 
necessary fruit. While holding this relation 
to the system of slavery, how feeble and futile 
were its words of condemnation of the result- 
ant evils, either to remove them, or to relieve 
itself from sharing in the responsibility of 
them. Just like is the present case. The 
church with words condemns those great 
evils in the relations of the sexes which are 
now coming to the surface of society—but it 
gives the whole weight of its enormous power 
to keep woman in a subject condition and is 
thus one of the chief influences in continuing 
what it condemns. How feeble and futile, 
then, are its words to destroy the fruit, and rid 
itself from responsibility, therefore, when it 
carefully protects the tree which bears that 
fruit. 

The church stands in two utterly contra- 
dictory positions at the same moment. It 
works for Christ and against him with the 
same breath. It builds with one hand; but 
with the other it flashes a sword against all 
who would build on the same building,yet in a 
distant place. But it wiil not always do thus. 
There will come a time, I doubt not, when the 
church will work consistently, and in harmo- 
ny with all other true workers; when it will 
work for the conversion of individuals, and 
for the transformation of society; and then, 
through this combined, consistent, harmoni- 
ous work, the heavenly life will become fully 
developed upon the earth. 

With this I close the series of articles on 
the Harem Idea and Divorce. If the reading 
has cost as much pain as the writing of them, 
though the reader be my strongest opponent, 
he will not condemn me for doing what the 
present exigencies of the Woman Suffrage 
cause have exacted. JESSE H, JoNEs. 

EAst ABINGTON, MAss. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BALTIMORE. 


The following friendly editorial notice we 
find in the Baltimore American, of Decem- 
ber 7th,—one of the most liberal and influen- 
tial newspapersin the United States :— 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The first assemblage of this description is 
now in session in Baltimore, at Raine’s Hall, 
corner of Baltimore street and Postvffice ave- 
nue, and wi.l hold their sessions at half-past 
ten o’cluck this moruing, at half-past two 
v’clock this afternoon, and at half-past seven 
o’clock this evening. The initiatory meeting 
last night was attended by some three or four 
hundred of our most intelligent and respect- 
able citizens, including quite a number of ladies. 
The proceedings, a report of which will be 
fuund in another column, were of a very inter- 
esting character, and the speeches, especially 
that of Mrs. Lucy Stone, were both strong aud 
logical, and all present will admit that her 
points were well put and at least very hard to 
auswer. She was frequently interrupted by pro- 
longed applause, and spoke with all the free- 
dom and ease of an old practitioner. Mr. Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell also delivered a very exceilent 
address, and illustrated his argument by many 
well-told incidents. Most of the audience, 
among whom we noticed quite a number of 
members of the bar, had evidently attended 
out of mere curiosity, but the interest with 
which they listened, and the frequent applause, 
indicated that they at least were compelled to 
admit that women had to suffer many griev- 
ances under the law, even if they werestillskep 
tical as to the propriety of giving them suffrage 
as the means of remedying it. It was an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the remarks of 
Mrs. Stone that the Convention would be ad- 
dressed to-day by Mrs. Juiia Ward Huwe, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell and Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Sixteen hundred slaves have been emanci- 
pated in Brazil. 

Fig culture is to be attempted in the South 
on a large scale. 


the Rebellion ended on the 15th of June, 1865. 

The red, red lobster has learned the cancan 
at Prospect Harbor, Me., 188,000 cans of bim. 

One vote last week elected a Bishop in Penn- 
sylvania and defeated a Judge in Massachu- 
setts. 

California boasts the largest orchard in the 
world. It contains 426 acres and over 75,000 
fruit trees. 

It is estimated that 300 pianos were destroyed 
in the Chicago fire, besides $1,500,000 worth of 
other instruments. 

The coal fields of West Virginia embrace an 
area of fifteen thousand square miles, or about 
three times the coal area of Great Britain. 

Among the largest quantities of single arti- 
cles imported into this country at the present 
time are railroad iron, furs, sugar, human hair 
and wine. 

The bed of the Mississippi River seems to be 
“coming to the top” at arate which threatens, 
in the course of time, to seriously affect navi- 
gation during the dry season. : 

Smoking is said to be very much on the de- 
cline in England. At the Universities not one 
man in five now smokes, whereas a few years 
ago at least four in five did. 


During the thirty-one months of President 
Grant's administration, the public debt has de- 
creased $273,749,811, or an average reduction 
of nearly $9,000,000 per month. 

The British government has granted a pen- 
sion of £300 tothe children of Dr. Livingstone. 
Dr. Livingstone, when last heard from, was 
slowly making his way toward the coast. 

Alexandre Dumas, the cider, died with only 
one gold piece in his pocket. His son is a mil- 
lionaire, and his daughter is married to one of 
the wealthiest landed proprietors in France. 

Seven expeditions are now engaged in Arc- 
tic researches—two from Germany, one from 
Sweden, one from Scotland, one from England, 
one from France aud one from the United 
States. 

One thousand millions of dollars are invest- 
ed in mining in this country, the yield of the 
mines being about eighty millions annually, or 
only about eight per cent., from which the cost 
of mining must be deducted. 

In Lincoln County, Nevada, there is a moun- 
tain of salt, pure, solid and transparent. Ip 
early days, when the Mormans had to rely 
solely on their own resources, they used flakes 
from this mountain fur wiundow-panes instead 
of glass. 

An Italian named Toselli has invented a div- 
ing bell, in which he wrote a long letter to a 
scientific friend while at the bottom of the 
Bay of Naples, thirty-five fathoms deep. His 
diving apparatus was subjected to a pressure 
of six atmospheres. 

The censorship of books in Russia has been 
modified so that authors may either submit 
their manuscript to the censors for approval or 
publish them without examination, subject to 
various penalties in case they are mistaken 
and have said what they should not. 

The National Lifeboat Association of Eng- 
land has a fleet of two hundred and thirty life- 
boats, and rescues every year about eight hun- 
dred shipwrecked persons. Altogether, since 
its establishment, it has contributed to rescu- 
ing from death upward of twenty thousand 
people. 

The corn crop of the West the present sea- 
son has proved the best harvested for years. 
In many portions of Indiana, Lowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Minnesota corn is offered inthe 
cribs at ten to fifteen ceuts a bushel. In Illi- 
nois and Kentucky the yield has been beyond 
all precedent. 

There is a needle factory at New Haven 
where the whole process of changing a coil of 
wire into needles is performed by a single ma- 
chine, which turns out 30,000 to 40,000 needles 
per day, while another machine arranges the 
heads and po'nts together, and a third piece uf 
mechanism puts them into paper. 

A sect of Mohammedans has arisen in Per- 
sia, now numbering 200,000, which recognizes 
the Bible as the Word of God, and attempts to 
reconcile the creeds of Islam and Christianity. 
The sect is under powerful oppression, and 
many of its adherents have been slain; but in 
its strength of numbers and influence, and in 
its persistence, is of peculiar significance and 
hopefulness. 


Nine years ago there was not a refinery of 
petroleum in the United States. Now several 
million dollars are invested in these establish- 
ments—the principal ones being at Cleveland, 
Chio, Pittsburg and ‘Titusville, Pa., and the 
cities of New York and Boston. The cost of 
arefinery varies, of course, with its capacity, 
which runs all the way from 100 to 10,000 bar- 
rels daily, and costs from $10,000 to $100,000. 


There has been considerable of an increase 
in the number of copyrights issued since the 
new law trausferring the business to the charge 
of the Librarian of Congress went into etfect a 
year ago last July. The transactions of the 
office tur the present year show an increase for 
each month over the corresponding months of 
last year. The whole number issued since 
January 1, 1871, up to the present, is 10,780. 
This includes copyrights for books, periodicals, 
newspapers, music, works of art, aud various 
other subjects. 











VICKS 
FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1872. 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Two Oolors, on superb TinTED PareR.—— 





and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans fur making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, &c. 
—The handsomest and best Floral Guide 
in the World All for Ten Cents, to 
those who think of buying Seeds.——Not a 
quarter the cost-——200,000 sold of 1871. Ad- 











dress James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec. 9. st 


Judge McCunn has judicially decided that | 


SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 

Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 WasH- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Hilt, HOLMES «& Co. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


June l0. 136 Washington St., Bost 6m 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 











Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holtand Herrings,&¢ 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Curvs. 
Office, 713 Washingtoa Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. ; 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO OALL. 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulte 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 28.4 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 
most fneroughty tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for ail 
kinds of work, heavy or 
sight, and the most pop- 
ular. 









This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
em study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers tne wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(@™ Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on tustallments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

Hi. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
_Mar.2%. Vy 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant ~*~ 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly y 27. 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and ly of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
all over the country. ese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 








ly Aug. 6. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 





Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants | 





Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


TILE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. A. 16th 


year. ly y 27. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 23, 1871. 


Special Premiums. 
For Ove new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
.tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Reseue;” price 
50. 
¥ Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 

new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 
Fifty Cents for Three Months! 

Wn and after September Ist, until the end of the 
carrent year, we will furnish the Woman's JOURNAL 
to new subscribers for three months from date of sub- 
scription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, will give the paper unusual interest. 
Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom discontinue, we urge our friends to make a spe- 
cial effort to obtain campaign subscribers. We expect 
to add many thousand names to our list under this 

‘liberal arrangement. 














a For Notices of Meetings, see third column, 
fifth page. 
Sa For Premium List see last page. 


——_--——— ———_—— 

ee Ove Frienps will confer a great favor upon 

us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 

in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 














THE SECOND BAZAR. 


On Thursday, Dec. 14th, Music Hall was 
fousy with preparation all day. The decora- 
itore (Lamprell & Marble) had been at work 
- during the three previous days, and the result 
was manifest in the most tasteful and elegant 
draping and arrangement of flags, looped with 
occasional medallions and the coat of arms of 
-each State represented, extending around the 
‘balconies. Over the clock “Second Bazar” 
was visible in shaded orange lettering; and 
opposite, in letters of the same color, over 
Mrs. Howe's large table on the platform, was 
-“President.’’ The decorations of the hall were 
the finest Boston has ever seen; and the taste 
and skill of arrangement could scarcely be 
surpassed ‘anywhere. 

The statue of Beethoven and a booth for 
side-shows on the platform were appropriate- 
ly festooned; also the larger accommodations 
of “Punch and Judy’’ and the “Glass Blow- 
ers” in the rear of the first balcony. 

Mr. Frederic Vogl, the efficient Chief 
"Marshal of the Bazar, was at the hall some- 
-where in the early and unearthly hours of a 
‘avinter’s morning on Thursday, and had the 
‘seats cleared out and the tables set up and 
covered before the ladies had begun to come 
in for the day’s work. In the afternoon order 

was gradually educed from the reigning chaos, 
and at the appointed hour of five the hall was 
ready for visitors. There was then far more 
than one could examine thoroughly in an 
-evening, but the attractions of the Bazar were 
for several days on the increase. Delayed 
-eontributions came tardily in, welcomed with 
a “Better late than never.” “Rebecca and her 
Well” were not on duty till Friday evening. 
“Punch and Judy’’ came in genteelly on Sat- 
arday afternoon; and the “Glass Blowers” 
formed the new attraction for Monday. 

On Friday evening the concert, arranged by 
Miss Snow, was given in Brackett’s Hall toa 

-crowded house. It was pronounced by its 
. patrons a delightful entertainment. 
BAZAR CAFE, 
'.The café was opened, as agreed, at noon on 
“Thursday. Its dishes, limited necessarily in 
number, comprised all such as a fair could 
. provide, and these of the best quality. There 
was wiways enough of the substantial for a 
hearty meal, and a variety of lighter dishes for 
an elegant and delicate lunch. The ability 
--and success of Mrs, Robinson in this impor- 
‘tant and laborious department were so great | 
‘as to elicit unlimited admiration, The tables | 
were well furnished and tended. One of the 
chief beauties was the elegant bills of fare. 
These were printed on tinted satin paper 
- ruled off with red lines in cards on the margins, 
“Phe center held the bill of fare; and the mar- 
“gin was handsomely and very remuneratively 
‘filled with good advertisements. The café 
could be entered from Tremont street between 
the hours of 12 and 2, or in the evening, with- 
out fee. It was well patronized, and formed 
one of the chief features of the Bazar. 

Mrs. Robinson was ably supplemented by 
Mrs. Dio Lewis, Mrs. J. B. Smith, Mrs. L. F. 
Hixckiey, Mrs. Wm. Tufts, Mrs. Jane Tenny, 
Mrs. Lawrence, Miss Caroline Southwick, 
‘Miss Nowell, Mrs. J. W. Winkley, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Sewall, and a large, pleasing and active 
‘corps of young ladies as waiters. 

THE PLATFORM. 

Directly in front of the statue of Beethoven 
—which was released from the shade of the 
green curtains, and stood in an alcove of green 
baize,draped with appropriate setting of flags. 

~&c.—stood the : ‘ 
; PRESIDENT’S TABLE. 

“Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the President, was 
of course the head of this table; but in her 
mecessary absence and preédccupation with 
other duties, she was ably supplemented by 
Mrs. Charles Porter, of Melrose, who has la- 
‘bored indefatigably in the interest of the Ba- 
zar in general, and the President’s table in 
particular. A corps of young ladies assisted 


nent position as well as its contents it at- 
tracted universal attention. A beautiful doll 
house, a large cut glass vase from Munich, 
an immense afghan of richest pattern, fine 
ferneries, photographs of Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, excellent as they are rare, with an oil 
painting of Mr. Garrison and crayon portrait 
of Mrs. Livermore, formed sume of its chief 
attractions. A Peerless Cooking Stove from 
Pratt & Wentworth, and a large lounging 
chair presented for the Bazar by Mr. W. F. 
Whitney, of Ashburnham, to Miss Mary F. 
| Eastman, who has been lecturing in the cause, 
were some of the larger articles belonging to 
| this table. An elegant Russian coffee-urn 
| was a rare and valuable addition to this 
department. It was presented by A. Boyn- 
ton, of Pepperell, Mass. 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL TABLE 

stood on the right of the President's table, and 
was in charge of Mrs. Susie C. Vogl. It was 
here that the lecturers, who have been canvass- 
ing Massachusetts, county by county, and are 
not yet done, made headquarters. Mrs. Marga- 
ret W. Campbell, from Springfield, and Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, from Tewksbury, might 
often be seen here, and not unfrequently in 
charge of the table in the absence of Mrs. 
Vogl, who also served as marshal. Hand- 
somely bound volumes of the WomAN's JOUR- 
NAL appeared on this table, with the latest is- 
sues of the paper, the Bazar Gazette, the ex- 
cellent tracts distributed from the WomAnN’s 
JOURNAL Office, and books. A donation of 
nearly $30 from West Brookfield was received 
at this table. 

Through the exertions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vogl, the platform bore a table displaying a 
handsome furniture department. Parker, 
White & Co. presented an elegant camp chair; 
McLean, Dickerman & Co. a fine rotary office 
chair; a large and handsome mirror was giv- 
en by Charles E. Meyer & Co.; S.C. Hopkins 
presented an elegant little. rocking-chair for 
achild; while about a dozen small chairs for 
children and dolls were given by F. Peirce & 
Co. 

Two pianos, McPhail’s and Bourne’s, stood 
on the platform and were for sale. Miss 
French’s handsome gift of Case swinging 
treadles for sewing-machines was awarded a 
good position on the platform, where they 
could be freely tried and examined by every 
one. 





OHIO. 

On the left of the President’s table was the 
representation from Ohio. Miss Annie Jan- 
ney was chairman, assisted by Miss Smith 
and Mrs. Lizzie Horton. Delayed a day or 
two by the snow-storm, the Ohio delegation 
arrived in season to display their contribu- 
tions on Friday. The Ohio table was well 
supplied with desirable articles and ornament- 
ed with dishes of fresh flowers, the gift of Mrs. 
Fenno Tudor, who entertained the Ohio ladies 


at her own home. 
GLASS WORK. 


Directly in front of the central steps of the 
platform, under the care of Mrs. Woodruff, 
stood the display of glass, of most delicate and 
wonderful workmanship. On this table several 
cases enclosed elaborately designed and beauti- 
fully executed masterpieces in glass work. 
Smaller pieces, ships, pitchers, cigar-holders, 
twisted pipes, bottles that seemed to contain a 
naturalist’s collection of preserved babies, and 
many other quaint and lovely devices, filled 
the table. The Glass Blowers occupied part 
of the first balcony, and kept the table con- 
stantly supplied with the result of their labors, 
which formed an important exhibition well- 
patronized by the guests. A crowd lingered 
always about the table, and filled the room of 
the blowers. 

The glass table was supported by two tables. 
On one side was the 
ESSEX COUNTY DIVISION, 
which arrived on Monday and was handsome- 
ly represented by Salem in a table at which 
presided Mrs. S. P. Davis of Gloucester, assist- 
ed by Miss M. Haskell and Miss N. Wilkins of 
Salem. The table was filled with elegant ar- 
ticles, chiefly of needlework, and everything 
given by the ladies of Salem. Several pairs of 
nice pillow-shams, a set of ladies’ underwear, 
elegantly trimmed, and a beautiful baby-ward- 
robe, were prominent features. The baby- 
wardrobe contained richly embroidered blank- 
et and skirt of flannel, dress, and shirt of finest 
linen, socks, &c. Many other smaller articles 
of dainty needle-work were to be seen here. 
A supplementary 

TOY TABLE, 

where sat supreme a wonderful doll that look- 
ed like a veritable live little girl, and where 
was also exhibited a wonderful walking doll 
which pushed a little perambulator and trotted 
about the floor in a remarkable manner, was 
on the other side of the glass table. The main 
body of this department, under the charge of 
Mrs. Moulton, occupied a position in front of 
the platform. A large figure of Santa Claus, 
bearing a Christmas tree and powdered with 
snow, Was asuggestive and pleasant reminder. 
It was placed on a barn, out of whose door 
came an ox-cart, which, if laden with a five- 
cent nickel, returned immediately, bearing a 
toy to the sender. The collection of toys was 
large and very wisely chosen. Its fascination 
acted not only on the children, but on every 
one else. Dolls and every imaginable small 





alternately.at this table, and from its promi- 


toy were to be found here. Mrs, Moulton 


well understands her business, in pleasing lit- 
tle ones. She was assisted by Mrs. Chas. 
Buxton, Miss Nellie Brown, Miss Gertie Foster, 
and Mrs. John Moore. 
THE STATIONERY TABLE, 

next the toys, was under the supervision of 
Mr. Wm. H. Willis. Mr. Willis was ably as- 
sisted by Miss Annie Wallcutt, Miss Mary 
Wallcutt and Miss Mary Howes. Mr. John 
May of Broad street presented to this table a 
Japanese cabinet, worth $30, and a bronze 
card-rack worth $25. The table was very 
handsomely filled with profuse stationery of 
all descriptions, books and writing materials. 
Some elegant chromos from L. B. Prang 
formed an important attraction. 

PHO TOGRAPHS. 

Below the platform, and on the other side of 
the central steps, stood a long table devoted to 
photographs. Of this Mrs. Margaret Granger 
is chairman, with efficient aid from Miss Snow. 
Other young ladies furnished occasiona! at- 
tendance. The table was elegantly graced 
with two pairs of elegant Dresden china vases 
of beautiful pattern. Mrs. Granger's table 
was well filled with rare and beautiful arti- 
cles, among which were to be seen photo- 
graphed ferns, delicate etchings, English oil 
prints in bright and cheerful colors, stereo- 
scopic views, card-racks, fancy frames, and 
photographs, many rare and valuable, of dis- 
tinguished people. The table was one of the 
largest in the hall, and remarkably attractive. 
Guests in more or less numbers lingered be- 
side it at all hours of the day. 

The four following tables had central posi- 
tions in the floor of the hall. 

RHODE ISLAND 
was represented by Miss Lillie Chace and Miss 
Clara Holmes in partnership as chairman. 
The special attractions of the table were a pen 
and ink sketch by James W. Champney 
(“Champ”) of this city, illustrating Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt,” water-color paintings by 
Mrs. Nina Moore, oil paintings by Thomas 
Robinson and Mark Waterman of Providence. 
In addition to these there were bottles of co- 
logne; the bottles were manufactured for this 
table, and had “Woman Suffrage Association’’ 


blown in the glass. 
THE BOOK TABLE 


was incharge of Mrs. Isaac Ames, assisted by 
Miss M. Talbot, Miss Mary Coit and Miss 
Hooper. Half was devoted to books and one 
half to children’s clothing, of which there was 
a generous supply. Of books Burnham sent a 
handsome donation, and David B. Fletcher of 
Bromfield street, unsolicited, sent in a gift of 
an elegant volume, ‘‘Lossing’s Illustrated His- 
tory ofthe War of 1812.” An elegant hat was 
also given this table by Harding & Croston, 
Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. Ames made it a re- 
markably successful table. 
BRISTOL COUNTY 
was well represented by a table in the floor, of 
which Mrs. T. J. Lothrop, of Taunton, was 
chairman. Miss Kneeland, Miss Mary Por- 
ter, and Miss Webster, also assisted here. 
The marked feature of this table was its fan- 
cy baskets and boxes of straw work, sold 
at a few cents each, presented by a family of 
colored people formerly slaves, now known as 
the Gilmores of Ranham. This straw work 
had a great sale. Several stuffed birds, taste- 
fully arranged under glass, adorned the table, 
and a profusion of aprons, sweeping-caps, 
worsted-work, &c., completed the assortment. 
Taunton and Fall River were almost the only 
contributors to this representation of their 
county, and the table was prepared in one fort- 
night’s time. For such speed the success of 
the table was remarkable. 

FERNS. 
At the fern table, Miss Jenny Miles, of Wal- 
tham, presided. Miss Miles was assisted by 
Mrs. Hattie Jewell, Mrs. Maggie Bartlett and 
Mrs. Orrin Tillson. Here was presented the 
most exquisite and complete display of ferns, 
The table was adorned with handsome mother- 
of-pearl-colored shells, suspended and filled with 
moss, pressed ferns and autumn leaves. 
All kinds of nature’s handiwork were here ar- 
ranged in most tasteful and elegant designs. 
In the evergreen trimming overhead was fast- 
ened this motto of invitation: 


“Thro’ the woods, thro’ the woods, follow and 
find me, 

Search every hollow, dingle, and dell; 

Ileave but the print of my footstep behind me, 

So those who would find me must search 
for me well.” 


This department was supplementary to the 


TEACHERS’ TABLE, 
which had a position at the side of the hall 


near by. Miss Louise S. Hotchkiss, of the Pres- 
cott School, East Boston, who presided over the 
teachers’ table last year,is in charge of it this 
year. She is assisted by Mrs. Woolson—who 
also acted as marshal—Mrs. Burrill, Mrs. Mose- 
ly, Miss Turner, Miss Holbrook and Miss 
Fessenden, the last two from the Boston High 
aud Normal School. The table presented a 
pleasing display of ladies’ clothing. English 
mosaic goods in great variety, and graceful 
spar ware, formed the greatest attraction. It 
being during the school session, Miss Hotchkiss 
has labored under great disadvantages in pre- 
paring this department, but the discourage- 
ment under which she persevered did not 
prevent her from finally achieving a brilliant 
success. This table also boasted autographs 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and seeds of 


PARKER FRATERNITY. 

Beside the teachers’ table was ranged that 
of the Twenty-eighth Congregational and Par- 
ker Fraternity. Mrs. J. D. Clapp was chair- 
man, and Miss J.P. Titcomb the secretary 
and treasurer. Mrs. Sarah A. Hilborn, Mrs. 
J. H. Wright, Mrs. Whiting, and Miss Smith, 
were also interested in this table. An elegant 
footstool, beautifully embroidered, and finely 
mounted, formed the prominent object here. 
This footstool was to be voted to either Mrs. 
Lucy Stone or Mrs. Clapp. A pair of bronze 
statuettes were a great ornament, but were 
early sold. Here were fine underclothing, and 
books, and several teapots and glasses caught 
the eye as an unusual display. Two sewing- 
machines, the Howe and the Weed, were for 
sale at this table. Dr. Mercy B. Jackson sent 
a fine large stuffed peacock, which was also to 
be seen at this table. 

THE “COMMONWEALTUH”’ 
table wasincare of Mrs. Chas. W. Slack. Mrs. 
S. A. Woods and Miss Julia M. Baxter were 
also interested here. A large and beautiful 
afghan, presented by Mrs. Woods, formed one 
of the prominent features. Also a gentleman’s 
breakfast jacket, presented by Macullar, Wil- 
liams & Parker. Rare ani beautiful articles 
of Fayal work adorned this table; shawls, laces, 
fans, baskets, &c. A doll’s trunk that would 
have held Dolly herself if of any reasonable 
size, and finished off in the finest of workman- 
ship, was given by Mr. John Taylor; while a 
doll, if not the doll for the trunk, was sent by 
Miss Emily Poor of Somerville. Toy cannon 
enough to make several Fourth of July’s form- 
ed the gift of Mr. E. B. Vannevar; and a gen- 
erous supply of paper collars of Mr. Geo. K. 
Snow. A splendid wedding-cake was sent 
from Tufts’, Washington street, and a guess 
cake by Miss Baxter. 
MALDEN, 

though well represented by Mrs. Robinson in 
the café, must have a grand table like all the 
rest. Mrs.S. J. Bicknell, as chairman, was 
assisted by Mrs. Mary A. Foster, Mrs, Eliza A. 
Edwards and Miss Flora Edwards. A fine 
display of chromos was here made. “Sunset 
on the Coast” and “‘Wayside Inn” were among 
them, and also the engraving of “Our Women 
Warriors.” The table was well supplied with 
needlework, aprons and underwear, but they 
were rapidly sold off in the first few days. A 
Singer's improved sewing machine, with all 
the latest additions, was for sale at this table. 
This table also received, during the Bazar, 
a handsome donation, worth about $30, in 
Parian ware and Bohemian glass, from Abram 
French & Co. 

The Teachers’, Parker Fraternity, Common- 
wealth and Malden tables filled one side 
the hall. 

DECALCOMANIE. 

A long table extending in front of half the 
café was occupied by Mrs. L. R. Springer of 
351 Washington street, with wax work, diapha- 
nie, hollywood ornaments, &c. The display 
in this line was unusually elegant. A large 
circular case in the center was filled with deli- 
cate statuary. Two larger square cases con- 
tained beautiful bouquets of wax flowers and 
baskets of wax fruit. Hollywood boxes, fans, 
card-receivers, &c., adorned the table, while 
the finest specimens of diaphanie and decalco- 
manie, with chromos, made the table one of 
the most complete of its kind. Mrs. Springer 
was assisted by Miss L. B. Decrow, Miss Jen- 
nie Gotte, Miss S. B. Egan, and Miss A, A. 
Sherman. The good taste and delicacy of 
Mrs. Springer’s designs and skill of her ar- 
rangement give delight to all who visit her. 
An elegant safe from the American Steam 
Safe Company, worth $400, a gift from Mr. E. 
D. Draper, treasurer of the Woman Suffrage 
Bazar, was in the floor opposite the entrance 
to the café. Its polished exterior attracted 
much notice, and its well arranged interior 
was a source of never-ending investigation for 
gentlemen. They found it vastly more enter- 
taining than needlework. 

Mr. E. S. Bartlett, of the Parker House, had 
atable in the floor, where he was ready to 
write cards for ladies and gentlemen in his 
own beautiful penmanship. His samples, 
handsomely displayed, were an ornament to 
the table, and his services were richly worthy 
the patronage they received. 

**Rebecca’”’ had a well in the floor, also, 
where glasses of lemonade were disbursed. 
The simple yet tasteful attire of the young 
girl who played “Rebecca,’’ Miss Ella For- 
sythe, was universally admired. 

Northampton sent, through Seth Hunt, Esq., 
a handsome contribution of useful and fancy 
goods from the Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Misses Seeger, and the Hampshire 
County Woman Suffrage Society. 

Miss Stapfer, from No. 6 Allston Place, was 
present every day between the hours of 4 and 
7, and gave universal pleasure by her success 
in preparing handsome coiffures for the ladies. 
In the exact center of the hall was erected a 
graceful 

PAGODA FOR BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


This department, left wholly to the charge of 
Mrs. E. W. Wood of West Newton, was a bow- 
er ofbeauty and a‘‘joy forever.” The sweet 
songs of the birds all day made other music 
quite unnecessary, and the fragrance and fresh- 
ness of the beautiful floral exhibition floated 








the great California trees. 


in an invisible sphere of attraction all about 


‘ 





this central spot. The slender supports of the 
arched roof were twined with green and 
draped with gauze. The snowy white of the 
table-cover displayed to the best advantage the 
delicate flowers. A group of tiny baskets of 
finest straw and workmanship held mosses of 
various kinds. The birds seemed to vie with 

other in calling attention to the place. Graceful 
and delicate vases contained choice nosegays. 

One of these a sensible gentleman, delighted 
with the simplicity and modest air of “‘Rebec- 
ca” at her well, purchased and sent to the He- 
brew maiden in token of his approval and ap- 
preciation. Mrs. Wood was assisted by her 
daughter, Miss Wood, and by Miss Smith, Miss 

Purdie and Miss Bates, a corps of young ladies 

whose youth and fresh faces made them spe- 
cially appropriate. Thecurious English mistle- 
toe was a marked feature, sent by R. C. Nich- 

ols. 

A curious collection of doll scenes, compris- 
ing “Uncle Tom and Little Eva,’’ “A Freed- 
men’s School,” “A May-dayScene,”’ &c., ingen- 
iously devised, and requiring quite an army of lit- 
tle, cunningly dressed dolls, formed a side show, 
prettily displayed on a table. A booth on the 
platform exhibited “Creeping Babies,’ and 
“Miss Fanny.” 

“PUNCH AND JUDY” 
went through their mirth-provoking perform- 
ances several times each day and evening, 
much to the delight of the young folks and of 
many young old folks. Whoever misses seeing 
a “Punch and Judy’’ show at least once in a 
lifetime makes a great mistake of life, and had 
better try to live it over without any such stu- 
pid omission, 

THE GLASS BLOWERS, 

This world-renowned and always admired 
exhibition held a prominent place in the Ba- 
zar, occupying half the rear of the first balcony. 
The wonderful workmanship and graceful skill 
of the blowers was not only beautiful to wit- 
ness, but delightful to remember. Their skill 
was in full requisition to supply the table be- 
low, where attention was riveted and curiosity 
excited by its beautiful results. The artistic 
skill displayed in fancy glass work which fash- 
ions dogs, birds and flowers is something won- 
derful as well as beautiful and well worth the 
time and attention of all. The success of 
this department is probably excelled by no oth- 
er in the Bazar, and their addition to the list 
of attractions was the one thing specially need- 
ed,—an exhibition that could not fail to inter- 
est every one, however wise, grave, or puritan- 
ic. Those too grave to take the full benefit 
ofthe Art Museum, or two puritanic for“Punch 
and Judy,’ could go with clean consciences 
and self-satisfied minds to learn how this most 
wonderful work of glass-blowing is performed. 
More perhaps went in from pure love of beauti- 
ful things, or from curiosity. Old or young, 
grave or gay, wise or foolish, they went, and all 
were pleased to see the Glass Blowers. 

The greatest wonder of all was the 

ART MUSEUM, 
which occupied the room up stairs and back of 
the organ. ; 

The articles of vertu were tastefully arrang- 
ed on table, bracket, or wall. Complete cata- 
logues explained, by number, each gem of art, 
and the delight occasioned by the opportunity 
to examine such specimens from the glorious 
old masters was expressed in hushed awe or 
peals of appreciative laughter, according to 
the temperament of the visitor. Children, and 
minds generally that lacked the high toning 
and polish of education, often failed to admire. 
The Art Gallery was an appeal to the favored 


few who could enjoy it. But for those who © 


could so enjoy, it was a delightful surprise. 
The cordial farewell and “One sweet kiss,” at 
parting, sent all away in the best of spirits, 
younger, stronger and be*ter for the exhibition. 
It is remarkable that such an institution 
thrives so well on Yankee soil. 

THE CONFECTIONERY TABLE, 
on the other side of the entrance to the café, 
was supplied by Page & Bailey of Lowell. It 
was large, long, and irresistible. Mrs. Page had 
charge of the table, and being well versed in 
arranging and weighing candies, kept the dis_ 
play always fine and tempting. Miss Emma 
L. Peterson of East Boston was chairman of 
the table, assisted by Mrs. Peterson, Miss Bix- 
by, Miss Piper, Miss Hedrick, Miss Blaney and 
Miss Stanley. Toys in colored transparencies 
of sweetness were amusingly arranged on a 
glass slab. The candies were all of the fresh- 
est and best, melting delicately in the mouth, 
and giving out a flavor and savor of the finest 
order. There is not a confectioner in Boston 
whose manufactures excel those of Page & 
Bailey of Lowell; and we ought to know, for 
we like candy, believe in it, and have tried it 
times innumerable. 

THE RAG DOLL TABLE, 

from Charlestown, stood next the confection- 
ery, and was in charge of Mrs. J. H. Maynard. 
It was conspicuous for a most elegant doll- 
house in castle shape, with wonderful grounds, 
pond and fountain, shrubbery, and a swing 
upon the lawn, with a leisurely young lady of 
the genus doll recreating herself therein. A 
figure of Santa Claus bearing a Christmas tree, 
illuminated with tiny gas jets, was another at- 
tractioh. The rag-dolls forming the very de- 
sirable merchandise of this table were well 
formed and prettily dressed in great variety of 
styles. They met ready purchasers, and were 
a great success. 
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The table of 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS 

occupied the corner, next in order, and was 
very profusely supplied. It was placed in the 
care of Mrs. Anna C. Perley of Danvers, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Hale of the same place, and our 
young lady friends who occasionally relieved 
them. Begun on a basis of ladies’ underwear, 
this department was soon extended to cover 
small articles of toilet, pins, needles, combs, 
wallets, diaries, &c. It was ably managed by 
Mrs. Perley,-and, offering articles needed by 
every lady at lowest prices, it was well patro- 
nized and became a marked feature in the Ba- 
zar. The credit of the origin of the idea lies 
with Mr. Fay of 3outhboro’, who supplied 
the table. The proceeds were such as to well 
repay for the effort in preparing this table. 

On the side of the hall, opposite the Malden 
table, 

THE WEST NEWTON TABLE 

held its position. Mrs. S. H. Newell acted as 
chairman. She was assisted by Mrs. John 
Meade, Jr., Mrs. H.W. Smith, Mrs. G.W. Bean, 
and Mrs. S. W. Morrill. It was bountifully 
‘supplied, notwithstanding preliminary fears to 
the contrary by its officers. Underwear and 
fancy articles abounded. A handsome hat fora 
lady and furs for achild were noticeable. Some 
fine water-color pictures were to be found 
here. But their largest and perhaps finest ar- 
ticle was an elegant stuffed chair in corded 
brown silk, presented by Mr. H. B. Braman, 
worth $50, and on vote, the candidature lying 
between Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone. We think every one must have 
wanted to vote for both candidates. 


PLYMOUTH AND EAST ABINGTON 


were well represented. The Plymouth dona- 
tion wasinchargeof Mrs. N. B. Spooner, assist- 
ed by Mrs. S. W. Merrill, Miss Lillie Merrill and: 
Miss Ruth Spooner. A fine English chromo 
formed a prominent object. Several large and 
neatly dressed dolls graced the table. And in 
the evening a graceful study-stand for gas dis- 
played an elegant shade of white cardboard, 
cut, and emitting the light in beautiful figures 
of bunches of flowers of the rarest and loveli- 
est varieties. 

Mrs. Lanna Shaw presided at the East Ab- 
ington department, assisted by Miss Ada E, 
Studley and Miss Nellie L. Shaw, Miss Lilla 
H.Shaw, Miss Annie F. Shaw, Miss Huldah 
B. Loud. A fine large quiit in pink and 
white patchwork formed a handsome back- 
ground. A large landscape in oil by Miss 
E. M. Carpenter was also prominent. Hand- 
some dressing gowns for gentlemen, lap-boards 
of marbled paper board, edged with brass, 
lighter and handier than of wood, an elegant 
collar of finest tatting, tidies, and all descrip- 
tion of worsted work, formed the attractions 
of this table. 

CAMBRIDGE 

contributions were in the hands of Mrs. 
Charlotte Woodman, chairman of the Cam- 
bridge table. Mrs. A. A. Fellows was interest- 
ed in this table, but being more needed to as- 
sist Mrs. Woodruffat the glass table, transferred 
her adherence and became one of the super- 
intendents at that department. Mrs. J. C. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Mrs. G. L. 
Cade, Miss Emma F. Blodgett and Miss Hyde 
were present at the Cambridge table. 

A profusion of articles loaded this table, 
among which we can only mention a few férn 
transparencies, a fine oil painting, crackers 
from Thurston & Hall—a generous donation, 
$20 worth of “Peerless Soap” in boxes, wax 
flowers, lounge quilt, babies’ wear, a2 dozen 
dressing-sacks for ladies, ‘The most remarka- 
ble item is, perhaps, three tidies, made and pre- 
sented by a graduate of Harvard College! 
What will become of Harvard now? Tidy- 
making is certainly not so mannish, if no more 
manly, than hazing Freshmen within a shay- 
ing of their lives! 

Here also Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, returned and 
resting from her lecturing tour, made her 
headquarters; and here she brought the val- 
uable contributions she had secured in the 
‘Connecticut Valley,—whips from Westfield, ac- 


companied by $14 in money and 20 Ib. of 


Mrs. James Noble’s sweet new butter; druins, 
toothpicks, &c., from Noble, Covley & Co., of 
Granville Corners. Mrs, Campbell’s district of 
Springfield, Mass., and vicinity was here r:pre- 
sented in a donation of more than fifty dollars 
and articles for the table. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Armenia White, of Concord, was 
chairman of the New Hampshire department, 
and was assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Chas. 
Piper, and by Mrs. H. Hobbs. A showy 
sofa cushion, bearing a stag’s head embroi- 
dered on buff Java canvas and handsome- 
ly upholstered, formed the central attrac- 
tion. A handsome piano stool covered with 
green plush, and a churn, were the largest ar- 
ticles. A pair of heavy blankets, and three 
little chairs for childrén’s Christmas gifts, 
were a fine addition to the table. 

During the second week of the Bazar there 
was music everyevening. The Mystic Band 
of Medford performed several times. The 
Highland Quartette volunteered their services 
for Tuesday evening. On Thursday evening, 
Dr. Howe supplied the demand with the Blind 
Band from the asylum. 

The Bazar closes on Friday with auction 
sales in the evening, at which whatever re 


mains of the vast collection that has been on 
exhibition for a week will be sold. 

At the early hour of our going to press it is 
impossible to reach any definite idea of the re- 
sult of the Bazar. That it is a success no one 
who has seen itcan doubt. Rarely does one 
see such a convention of all sorts of curiosities 
and valuables as have been here displayed. 

The affable and prompt manner of Mr. Vogl 
in performing the duties of Chief Marshal, and 
the careful supervision of the Executive Com- 
mittee who were present, rendered it quite un- 
necessary that we should feel required to be per- 
sonally present for the entire time of the Ba- 
zar, and we regret only for our personal pleas- 
ure that other and most pressing duties ne- 
cessitated our absence during most of the time. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Mr. Vibbert will lecture in Central 
Square Universalist church in East Boston, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 27. Theme: “Which 
round of the Ladder? (Woman Suffrage.)”’ 


The wife of the Rev. C. G. Ames of San 
José, California, who has become so well and 
favorably known during his recent visit to this 
city, has in his absence supplied his pulpit and 
attended to all her household cares beside. 


The late Dr. Dean of Franklin left by his will 
a bequest of $10,000 to Miss Sarah G. Duley, for- 
mer preceptress of the Dean Academy at Frank. 
lin, and teacher of French, $5000 to Miss Eliza 
B. Barry, the teacher of German, and $5000 
to Miss Emma D. Senter. He had already 
given $250,000 to the academy, and left by 
will to that institution $300,000. 


The ladies of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
church, Newburg, on the 8th of December, 
celebrated the first anniversary of their organ- 
ization as an auxiliary society, connected 
with the New York branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. In the afternoon, 
a well-attended meeting of ladies was held, 
and a very interesting address delivered by 
Mrs. Dr. Butler, Corresponding Secretary of 
the New York branch. 


Zion’s Herald has the following in regard to 
the condition of the suffrage movement in 
Wyoming Territory: ‘““The Governor of Wy- 
oming has vetoed the bill repealing Woman 
Suffrage, so the ladies owe him a debt there and 
elsewhere. He may have made himself Pres- 
ident by that courage. Let this movement 
once get out of the slough of free-love, into 
which its New York advocates have dragged 
it, and it will go on to certain victory. The 
American Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. 
Stone is President, uttered strong protests 
against this abomination, at its late annual 
meeting in Philadelphia.” 


There was a very pleasant gathering at the 
rooms of the Woman’s Club on Monday last, 
the occasion being a lunch given in honor of 
Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Miss Catherine Beecher. After 
the lunch was served Prof. Stowe made a strong 
speech in favor of the extension of the suffrage 
to all intelligent people, without regard to sex. 
Mrs. Stowe neatly indorsed the sentiments of 
her husband. William Lloyd Garrison spoke 
confidently of the success of the cause, and 
other good speeches were made by A. Bronson 
Alcott and Lucy Stone. After the reception 
the Club listened to a very interesting paper 
upon the “Rights and Wrongs of Children,” 
by Mrs. Celia Burleigh, which concluded the 
session. 


General Butler has introduced a Woman 
Suffrage bill into the House of Representatives, 
which reads as follows :— 

That no citizen of the United States, hav- 
ing the qualifications prescribed by law enti- 
tling such citizen to vote at any election in any 
State or Territory, shall be inany manner hin- 
dered or deprived of a vote at any election by 
reason of or on account of any distinction of 


x. 

Section 2—That the provisions of an act en- 
titled “‘An Actto enforce the rights of citizens 
of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 31, 1870, appropriate to enforc- 
ing the provisions of this act, are hereby made 
applicable thereto. 

The bill was referred to the Judiciary Com 


mittee. 


Itis often asserted that women do not desire 
to vote, but, if so, no harm would come by 
giving to them the privilege, or, as we prefer 
to put it, by restoring to them the right to the 
franchise. It seems that the women in Wy- 
oming Territory, who have had the franchise, 
but who have recently had this right threaten- 
ed by a Democratic Legislature, still desire to 
vote. The women of Albany County close a 
petition to the Honorable Council and House 
of Representatives of Wyoming Territory, in 
the following language :— 

We humbly request your honorable body 
not to rob us of these inestimable rights, as 
dear to us, as highly prized and as honorably 
and conscientiously exercised by us, as by you; 
and that we may be allowed to retain the rights 
and privileges so dear to the heart of every 
American citizen, we, your humble petition- 
ers, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


Governor Campbell of Wyoming Territory 
has sent a message to the lower House of the 
Legislature, vetoing the bill repealing the 








Woman Suffrage act, giving his reasons for so 
doing. We shall publish this message entire 
in our next issue, It is a valuable document. 
The Governor’s testimony is emphatic in re- 
gard to the beneficial influence of Woman 
Suffrage in that Territory. We give the fol- 
lowing extract from the message :— 


In this Territory women have manifested 
for its highest interests a devotion strong, ar- 
dent and intelligent. They have brought to 
public affairs a clearness of understanding and 
a soundness of judgment which, considering 
their exclusion hitherto from practical partic- 
ipation in political agitation and movements, 
are worthy of the greatest admiration, and 
above all praise. The conscience of women in 
all things is more discriminating and sensi- 
tive than that of men; their sense of justice 
not compromising cr time-serving, but pure 
and exacting; their love of order not spas- 
modic or sentimental merely, but springing 
from the heart. All these, the better con- 
science, the exalted sense of justice, and the 
abiding love of order, have been made by the 
enfranchisement of women to contribute to 
the good government and well being of our 
Territory. To the plain teachings of these 
two years I cannot close my eyes. 


While the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. goes into 
thousands of homes, we yet desire to have its 
circulation extended, not merely because of 
its advocacy of Woman Suffrage, but because 
it contains so much valuable matter from 
numerous and able correspondents, that ought 
to be read by every person. Our premium list 
presents many inducements to work for the 
paper. But there are many who do not care 
for the premiums so much as for the success of 
the movement. We cordially invite them to 
assist us in our work. Will not each one of 
our patrons send us, at least, one new name? 
It can easily be done, and with this little ef- 
fort from each, thousands of names would at 
once be added to our rapidly increasing list. 
Several hundred names have been added with- 
in the last few weeks. We ask this not for 
ourself, but-for the enterprise in which we are 
all so deeply interested. 


Miss Mary H. Graves was recently ordained 
as pastor over the Unitarian church at Mans- 
field. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Warren Cudworth of East Boston ; charge to the 
pastor by Rev. J. H. Wiggin of Medfield ; right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. Celia Burleigh; 
address to the people by Rev. Olympia Brown. 
This lady is the first who has entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry in Massachusetts, and the sec- 
ond in the whole denomination, Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh being the first. We are heartily 
glad that there is no law preventing women 
from entering the ministerial profession. In 
the early days of the Christian church women 
preached, and why not sow? Paul says, 
‘“‘Help those women which labored with me in 
the gospel.” He also.referred to Persis, who 
“labored much in the Lord.” The women 
preachers of to-day, in the different: churches, 
are quite as efficient asmen. And the church 
which pursues an enlarged and liberal policy 
towards women preachers will be the most 
efficient, prosperous and useful in the future. 


It has been telegraphed all over the country 
that a bill, repealing the Woman Suffrage law> 
has passed the Wyoming Legislature, and been 
signed by the Governor. The latter report is 
now contradicted, and word comes to us that 
the Governor has vetoed the bill. This action 
of the Wyoming Legislature and contradictory 
reports aboutthe Governor have their value- 
They call public attention to the suffrage 
movement and serve to advertise the cause. 
They promote discussion and agitate the pub- 
lic mind, and call forth the opinions of the 
press pro and con, and in this way much val- 
uable argument reaches the people. The 
whole thing is providential. God sends by 
whom he will send, and the wrath of men shall 
praise the Lord, and opposition to this good 


work will redound to its advancement! Papers $ 


everywhere are discussing this question. The 
following concerning the action of the Wyo- 
ming Legislature is from the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Review :— 

Whatever the influence brought to bear in 
procuring the repeal of the law it was not in 
the interest of ‘‘law and ordec’”’ or morality. 
The fact has been too clearly demonstrated that 
even in Wyoming, while women exercised the 
elective franchise, sat upon juries and dis- 
charged the duties of magistrates, the peace of 
the country was better preserved, the laws 
more thoroughly executed, crime lessened and 
more severely punished, and the prosperity of 
the Territory increased. Hence we say the 
influence brought thus to disfranchise her was 
that opposed to the best interests of society 
and the State. But Resins once been enfran- 
chised, can the right be lawfully taken from 
her except as a punishment for crime of which 
she may have been duly convicted ? 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Preaching by Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan. 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan, author of “Hesperia,” for 
many years before the publicasa lecturer, will preach 
every Sunday at 7} o’clock P. M., at Lyric Hall, 6th 
Avenue and 42d street, New York. 








Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
having undertaken a thorough canvass of the State, 
are now arranging twenty-four lectures per week 
through our agent, Mr.B. W.Packarp. Any parties 
who are willing to cosperate with usin getting upa 
lecture will please address Mr. B. W. Packard, care 
of WoMAN’s JourNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston. 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JcuLi1a WARD Howe, Chairman. 








TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 





WILLCOX & GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING 


MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


Its TWISTED 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(IMustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 


—/. 





Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mar- 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—y ——— 


Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nerv: 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Will 


“Metros, November29, 1371. 


cox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 


ion fully would require more space than en have allotted me, 


I have owned and used in my family t 


ree of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knewof the 


Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of 
with these machines took us down in our own estimation amazingly. We almost sesied bambi resident 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household: 
everybody uses it, from pater funilits, who comes from the tere with gunny cloth and leather to be cowed er 


repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thir 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; 
be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to 


nm years, who hems crash tow- 


it will do anything and everything that is expected'to 


t out of order, that it is aovessi- 


ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of these. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands o 


n for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 


over four years, and if I could not replace it by another, money woe induce me to part with it. 
R 


Yours truly, 


Y A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


_—_—o9—__. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“TI have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried ws antares 


Hn 





NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 
JUST OUT. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 


8 BBACON ST., BOSTON. 5m 








WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO! 


15 CENTS WILL BUY A SPECIMEN NUMBER 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JUURNAL, a First-Class Magazine. Its articles are 
of the highest interest to all. It teaches what we are 
and how to make the most of ourselves. The infor- 
mation it contains on the Laws of Life and Health, is 
well worth its price to every Family. 
30 CENTS will buy the numbers of the Journal 
regularly of booksellers or newsmen. 

will pay for one year’s single subscription 
$3.00 to the nrenological Joureal. ’ 

4 25 for Phrenological Journal, and either the 

. Weekly Tribune, Times, or World. 
$4 50 for Journal and either the Liberal Chris- 
r tian, Methodist, Ladies’ Friend, Peterson’s 
Ladies’ M ne, Herald of Health, Rural New York- 
er, or Our Young Folks one year. 

5 00 for Phrenological Journal and Christian 

' Union, with a beautiful pair of Oil Chro- 
mos, $10.00, “Wipz AWAKE” and “Fast ASLEEP.” 
Chromos mounted 25 cents extra, or the Journal and 
either Demorest’s Magazine, Hearth Home, or 
any other $3.00 publication one year. 

6 for Phrenological Journal, and either Jof 

n) Harper’s, Atlantic, Scribner’s, Galaxy, or 
any other $4.00 publication one year. 

for Phrenological Journal, and either of 

7. Harper’s, Atlantic, Scribner’s, or any oth 
$4.00 publication, and either Weekly Tribune, Tim 
or World. 

for Phrenological ‘Journal and Christian 
$8.00 Union, with the $10.00 Chromos, and ei- 
ther of Harper’s or any other $4.00 publication. 
for Phrenological Journal and Christian 
9,00 Union, with the $10.00 Chromos, and ei- 
ther of Harper’s, Atlantic or any $4.00 publication, 
and either eekly Tribune, Times or World one year. 
‘for Phrenological Journal and Christian 

10.00 Union, with the $10.00 Chromos (mount- 
ed 25 cts.), and either of Harper’s, or any other $4.00 
publication, and either Rural New Yorker, Demo- 
rest’s Hearth and Home, Plymouth Pulpit, or any 
other $3.00 publication one year. 

will for a club of eighteen copies 
$55.00 Phreno ogical Journal a year; and se- 
cure one of Grover & Baker's new Fifty-Five dollar 
Family Sewing Machines! This is one of the best of- 
fers yet made. . 

Any Book, Paper or Magazine, wherever published, 
may be ordered with the Journal at reduced rates. 
— AGENTS wanted everywhere. Address all or- 

ers to 


Ss. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

389 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
N. B.—Clubbing where two or more periodicals 
are wanted, it is in every respect better to order all 
from one publisher; you save money, save ri-k, and 
save trouble. As will be seen, periodicals are furnish- 
ed without making up large clubs for one, at club 
rates. Neighbors and friends may club together, as 
publications will besent to as many different addresses 
as desired. It is as cheap to send $10 as $1 by mail 

safely. Address as above. 2t Dec. 23. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT BOQKS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The Bound Volumes of “THE NURSERY” are 
published half-yearly, and are now ten in number. 

PRICE, $1.00. The two volumes of each year bound 
in one, $1.75. 

The bound volumes of The Nursery, in their at- 
tractive covers of green and gold, contain just the 
tidbits for childish appetites. It is almost impossible 
for any other Christmas gift for very young folks to 
be such a multum in parvo as this Nursery of delights, 
—Boston Transcript. 


For sale by all bookseljers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY; 
No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 23. 4t 














The Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE begins with January, '72. Its regular 
contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, 
Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, 
James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick 
Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl. Kilpatrick, Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, etc, write for it occasionally. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three first- 
class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
them. The most liberal Premium List ever published. 
No periodical is more frequently or favorably mention- 
ed by the press. “WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE is one of the monuments of business enterprise 
which mark the age.""—Methodist Home Journal, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. ‘It has been improving ever since we 
knew it—a good criterion for the future.”’"—Courier, 
New Market, Canada. “It isa marvel of cheapness 
and first-class quality combined.”"—New York Times. 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

Ss. 8S WOOD & Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


IT PAYS! 


WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best. magazine for home 
Lane The p< of subscription is anly $1.00 a 
year. e are determined, peqasdiese of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are uneqpaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
qventng, a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of megeetee contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
G —s & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. © 


$1,50---THE NURSERY, ‘asasine” 


for Youngest Readers. Superbly Illustiated. 
(@rsSend stamp forasample- number: NOW is the 
time to subscribe. 
Joun L. SHorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Dec. 23. 4t 











BAUMBACH’S, 
NEW COLLECTION 


—or— 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who hare been anxiou:ly waiting for its ap- 
pearance may now send their orders; and not one will 
be disappointed in the quality of music. Te Deums, 
Benedicites, Responses, Glorias, Anthems, 
Soles, Duets, Sentences, and all first class— 
none better. Large, clear, legible type, a great recom- 
mendation. 

Price, in Cloth, $2.50; Boards, $2.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 














Poetry. 


THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


Twelve o’clock, and starry and bright; 
How lightly I tread the deck, to-night, 
And cheerily answer the mate, 
AY, ay. 
For this is the last, last night at sea, 








And the very last watch of the voyage to me, | 


And we'll be in port to-morrow, 
I cry. 


A thousand days, and a thousand nights, 
Since, outward bound, I saw the lights 
Gleam merrily on the shore, 
Ay, ay. 
But far more merrily will they gleam, 
If to-night I catch but a single beam, 
Aloft in the lighthouse tower, 
I cry. 


Cold and bitter that north wind swept, 
But many a milder watch I’ve kept 
Less cheerily than to night, 
Ay, ay; 
For though the voyage has been long and drear, 
It all looks bright, as home I near, 
And I see the harbor light; 
Iery,— 


The harbor light! huzza! huzza! 
Away o’er the sea, it shines like a star, 
And cheerily beckons us on, 
Ay, ay. 
A sailor’s life is the life for me, 
But oh, that the voyagers could always be 
Just making the port to-morrow! 
I ery. 
Hattie TynG GRISWOLD. 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 
BY EARL MARBLE. 





‘Merry Christmas, mamma!” 
Sang sweet Carrie May; 

“Merry Christmas, papa!” 
At the first peep of day; 

“Merry Christmas, soft moon, 
Just sinking to rest 

e Behind the blue hills 

Of the magical West! 


“Merry Christmas, bright stars, 
In the morn growing pale, 
Shining through the gray light 
Like bright eyes through a veil! 
Merry Christmas, old world, 
With your snow-covered breast! 
Merry Christmas, blue sky, 
Thou sweet home of the blest !’’ 


“Merry Christmas, my darling!” 
Responded mamma; 

“Merry Christmas, my angel!” 
Added fervent papa; 

“May earth’s choicest blessings, 
And heaven’s sweet rest, 

Be the lot of our Carrie, 
Our Carrie so blest!” 


“Merry Christmas, bright sun !’’ 
Shouted Carrie, in glee, 
As at last his bright face 
Peered up from the sea, 
Making wonderful wealth 
Of the waves near the strand, 
And illumining clouds 
Till they seemed fairy-land. 


“But, Carrie, my dear,” 
Said mamma, with sad eyes, 
“You've forgotten to greet 
One who dwells in the skies ; 
One, without whose kind care 
All your objects of love 
Would have never been formed, 
Your affections to move.” 


Carrie’s face grew aglow 
With a tenderness new, 
And a joyful tear 
Dimmed ber eyes of bright blue, 
As she lisped with a smile 
And a reverent nod— 
While the mother’s heart leaped— 
“Merry Christmas, dear God!” 


“Still another,” said ma, 
"You've neglected to name, 
Who long years ago 
In his boundless love came 
To banish all sin 
From the face of the earth; 
And for whose blessed self 
The dear day had its birth.’ 


Again the soft eye 
Was in moisture immersed, 
As a radiant thought 
In her young soul was nursed: 
“TI know, mother dear, 
That our souls are all priced; 
So I fervently say, 
‘Merry Christmas, sweet Christ!’ ’’ 


Ah, Carrie! thy soul, 
When it seeks its abode 
In the heavenly land, 
And lays down its earth-load ; 
When it looks back on earth, 
And remembers its care— 
May it ever repeat 
Its sweet infantile prayer! 





Aliscellany. 


THE LOST DAHLIA. 


There was trouble at the great white stuccoed 
house on the hill-side, with its extensive gardens 
and grounds, overlooking the village. Its 
mistress, Mrs. Gen. Harmon, was very angry; 

and the gardener was in disgrace, threatened 
| with dismissal; and all the servants and all 
the family were more or less uncomfortable 
through the vexed temper of Madame. And 





in itself—merely the loss of a flower-root—a 
dahlia. 

But then Mrs. Harmon would have told you, 
what she had already repeated a hundred 
times, that this dahlia was a very unique and 
consequently precious species; that she had 
purchased it in France, at a high price, one of 
two plants which an old, disabled soldier, with 
| a taste for flowers, had, he said, succeeded in 
| producing by means of several successive years 





all, she had heen certain of this dahlia taking 
the prize offered at the approaching great hor- 
ticultural fair, for the finest and rarest speci- 
men of flowers. Several other valuable ones 
she had, but this particular dahlia—“!’imper- 
atrice,” as the old Frenchman had called it 
in honor of “‘la belle Eugénie,’—this dahlia 
was to be the crowning glory ofall. Never be- 
fore had been seen a dahlia of such size, of 
such perfect formation, and of a hue so gor- 
geously unique—a vivid tinge between richest 
carmine and most glowing crimson, tipped at 
the edges with imperial purple. And now the 
precious root was lost; and Mrs. Senator Riv- 
ers, the other great and rich lady of the neigh- 
borhood, and Mrs. Harmon’s rival in most 
things—Mrs. Senator Rivers would certainly 
obtain the prize and honor of possessing it, of 
which the mistress ot Fairview was so anxious- 
ly, and some people said so foolishly, ambi- 
tious. 

“It must have beep Duncan’s fault,” said 
Mrs. Harmon, excitedly. “He was careless 
with it. I cannot conceive how otherwise the 
root could have been lost. I remember perfect- 
ly that after myself taking it out of the jar of 
sand I placed the bulb in some dry moss in a 
corner of the greenhouse shelf, and pointed it 
out to Duncan, telling him that it must be set 
out to-day. And now it is not to be found! 
and no one but Duncan has entered the green- 
house since I left it yesterday. He has been 
making some arrangements there, he says— 
clearing away rubbish; and no doubt he mis- 
placed and lost the bulb. I have several times 
lately observed him to be careless, and I sus- 
pect, lazy.’’ 

“Oh no, mamma!’ observed Emma, a gen- 
tle, kindly-looking girl of fifteen—“not lazy, 
only old, you know, and not so brisk as people 
who are younger, He bas been complaining 
of rheumatism.”’ 

‘You know nothing about it, child,” said 
her mother, impatiently. ‘‘My splendid dah- 
lia!’ here the tears actually came into her 
eyes, and she added, “I gave the value of $25 
for it, and I would give as much again for its 
recovery.”’ 

“Fifty dollars, mamma, fora flower!” 

“For a flower such asthat. There is but one 
other like it in the world.” 

“Then we will find it, mamma!” shouted 
Walter, afew years younger than his sister, 
“me and Willie. You promise to give $25 to 
any one who will find your lost dahlia root?” 

“Yes,” replied his mother; “to you or any 
one else who will find and bring it to me un- 
hurt.” But though the boys, as well as Emma 
and the gardener and some of the servants, 
searched all the afternoon, the missing root 
was not to be discovered. So Mrs. Gen. Har- 
mon, never at any time a very reasonable wo- 
man, mourned over her loss, and partly sooth- 
ed her aggrieved feelings by dismissing the old 
Scotch gardener, Duncan, and taking in his 
place one younger and more active, though by 
no means as skillful as his predecessor. And 
Duncan, smarting under a sense of injustice, 
went forward and offered his services to Mrs. 
Rivers, who had long been desirous of possess- 
ingthem. Thus Mrs. Harmon “spited nobody 
but herself,” as is generally the case when peo- 
ple act hastily in a passion, 

Now Duncan’s successor at Fairview was a 
young man named William Watson, who had 
long been in love with the pretty daughter of 
the widow Luttrell, who occupied that poor 
little cottage at the far end of the village street, 








yet the cause of it all was a very slight thing | 


of careful culture and experiment; and, above | 
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| then the young man was, like his affianced, very 


poor, doing asmall trade in the village as black- 


long time that he and Rose would have to wait 
for their cottage. Meantime, thought Watson, 
who was vindictive, something might be done 
to break off the match; and he never wished 
this so ardently as when he saw the young 
| couple, bright and happy-looking, despite their 
| poverty, saunter slowly past his own door on 
Sunday evenings on their way to and from 
church, and fancied in their smiling looks that 
they were triumphing over him. 

So the spring passed and the summer came, 

| blossoming into the gorgeous luxuriousness of 
| July and August. On the Ist of September 
| was to be the great horticultural fair at Leye 
| ington, the county town, about twelve miles 
distant from our little village. Mrs. Senator 
Rivers wanted some dresses made for the little 
girls for this particular occasion, and, as was 
frequently the case, applied for Rose Luttrell’s 
services. Soone morning, about a week before 
the 1st of September, the young girl set out for 
a three-mile walk to Mount Joy, whose turret- 
ed roofs and many chimneys, rising above a 
magnificent grove of old trees, she could see 
quite plainly from her own little cottage. She 
was to pass the day at Mount Joy, and in the 
evening return, bringing the work with her for 
completion at home. 

Rose was used to walking, and two or three 
miles along the pretty, picturesque valley road 
was very little to her. Nevertheless she accept- 
ed from Farmer Brown, by whom she was pres- 
ently overtaken, the offer of a ride in his wag- 
on. Little less than two miles from the village 
they came to what was called the Five Corners, 
a point where no less than that number of 
roads met. There was a nice country tavern 
here, together with a “store” and a smithy. 
As they passed the latter they saw the smith 
come out, and with black and brawny hands 
nail up a board in front of his door, on which 
was written, ‘This property for sale, cheap!” 

‘Hello!’ said Farmer Brown, drawing up. 
“Sellin’ out, hey ?” 

“Wouldn't put up this’ere if I wan’t,’’ answer- 
ed the smith, who was a gruff fellow. 

“Wal, now! and you’re doin’ the best black- 
smith business in the hull country!” said the 
old man in a tone of disappointment. 

“Mebbe I can do better still,” answered he, 
coolly. 

“You don’t say? Whereabouts now ?”’ 

“In California. Dick’s makin’ lots o’ mon- 
ey over thar, and he’s writ to me to come out 
the first minute I can, and jine him in a busi- 
ness he’s about to undertake.” 

“To be sure! and you'll go soon’s the lot is 
sold ?”? 

“Yes; the lot, and the smithy, and the house 
over thar;” nodding toward a nice little white 
cottage with its portico embowered in multi- 
flora roses, which stood a little apart from the 
shop. ‘Going to let it off cheap, as in this case 
time’s o’ more valley tome than money. Five 
hundred fur the whole lot!” 

“Wal, now, that is a low figure !’’ 

“Must be paid, though, before the first of 
September, as I'm bound to be off by that time. 
Wouldn’t let it go off so easy if I warn’t pressed 
for time, and obleeged to give such short no- 
tice.” 

The smith finished nailing on the board as 
he spoke, and returned to his shop, whilst Far- 
mer Brown drove on. 

“I say, Rosey, that’d be a first-rate chance 
for Bob Ward,” said the old man, turning to 
her with a look of interest. “Better speak to 
him about it, my girl. He’s a fine, steady fel- 
low, and you both deserve to do well.” 

“T don’t think he has the money,” said the 
girl, blushing, but with a wistful look back at 
the smithy and the cottage, with its garden, 
its field, and ‘‘cow-lot.”’ 

“Wal,” said the farmer, thoughtfully, “I might 
possibly help him along a little. He’s sure to 
succeed at the Five Corners, the best place for 
a smithy in the country round, and thongh I 
ain’t much to spare, I wouldn’t see him at a 
loss for want of a few dollars or so.” 

All that day Rose Luttrell’s thoughts were 
running less upon her work than on the pretty 
cottage at the Five Corners; and when Rub- 
ert Ward came in, late in the evening, for the 
usual half-hour’s talk with her, she told him of 
it. 

“I can’t do it, Rose,” he said, regretfully. 
“P’ve but $300,in the world, and you know 
how much there is to do with that. And yet 
it’s such a capital place for business!” 

“And such a pretty cottage—already built, 








and eked out a scanty pittance by taking in 
| washing, or any such job that offered, while | 
Rose went out sewing when she could find the | 
work to do. Watson had long been anxious to | 
supplant Duncan, and’ it was, in fact, partly | 
owing to his artful representations that he had | 
at length succeeded; and his hope was now, 
that in view of the comfortable salary and the 
pretty gardener’s cottage at Fairview, Rose 
might be induced tomarry him. Great, there- 
fore, was his chagrin, as well as resentment, 
when he found his offer of marriage for a sec- 
ond time rejected by the daughter of the poor 
widow; and his ill-feeling was increased on 
learning that Rose had all along preferred his 
own cousin, Robert Ward, and that the two 
were to be married as soon as Ward could af- 
ford tu purchase or build asmallcottage. But 








| you know.” 


“I wish I could afford to get it,” he said, 
looking at the bright, eager face before him. 

“Couldn’t you try, Robert? Farmer Brown 
will help you, you know.” 

Robert came in, next evening, looking rather 
excited. Farmer Brown had promised to loan 
him $100, “all the ready money he could scrape 
together.” This, with his own, would make 
“Only $100 more!” exclaimed Rose, joy- 
ously clasping her hands. 

“But there is the difficulty, Rose. Only $1 
wanting would spoil the whole, and how on 
earth am I to get this $100? I did try two or 
three people, whum I thought best able or wil- 
ling to make the loan; but they either haven’t 


smith’s assistant, and it would probably be a | 


| “There is your cousin William,” said Rose 
| hesitatingly. ‘He has plenty.” 

“I spoke to him first,’’ said Robert, with a 
| shadow coming into his clear blue eyes—“of- 
fering interest on the loan; but he hadn’t the 
money, he said. I think, Rose, he hasn’t any 
over-good-will toward me now, dear.” She 
understood him. 

‘Let him have good or ill-will,” she said, 
with a little defiant toss of her head. “It 
doesn’t matter. We can do without him.” 

But it was with rather a sad heart that 
Rose, on the last day cf August, set out to 
Mount Joy, carrying home the completed 


great fair at Lexington. She walked the 
whole way, this time, as far as the Five Cor- 
ners, and there stopped to rest in the shade of 
the fruit trees, in front of the smith’s cottage. 
The notice was still nailed conspicuously in 
the front of the shop. 

“You haven’t yet had an offer for your 
place, Mr. Simpson ?” she asked of the smith, 
who passed her, appearing very busy. 

“Plenty offers—money ain’t paid down, 
though. Except young Watson'll take it. 
Just left alittle while ago, and promised to 
get the money out o’ the bank to-morrow at 
Lexington. Den’t intend to take down notice 
till bargain’s made and money paid cash. 
First that puts the money in my hand’s to 
have it.” 

Rose walkedon. Her feeling of indifference 
toward William Watson was changed into one 
of indignation. What could he want of the 
smithy, who was a gardener, and had a cottage 
of his own? No doubt the proposed purchase 
was to spite her and Robert, and, as the thought 
occurred, she perceived the object of her in- 
dignation approaching on horseback round a 
turn of the road. She did not desire to meet 
him. Not only was she angry with him, but 
he was not, as she well knew, the sort of 
young man with whom a young girl would be 
willing to be caught walking alone on a se- 
cluded road, and Rose, seeing that she had not 
been perceived, turned hastily into the bushes, 
crossed a low fence, and struck straight 
through the wood in the direction of Mount 
Joy. There was no pathway through this 
unfrequented wood, and when Rose had 
walked some distance, she lost the “bearings,” 
as sailors say, and had wandered out of her 
direct course. She paused on a slightly ele- 
vated and open space, and looked around. 

The first object that arrested her attention 
was something red—gorgeously red and vivid 
—gleaming out from a neighboring thicket 
like a blazing jewel. It must be a flower, of 
course—though not even the superb cardinal- 
flower had ever seemed to the girl’s eyes half 
so splendid in its gorgeous hue. And when 
she reached it, she stood in almost rapturous 
surprise and delight at recognizing in this jewel 
of the woodland a dahlia—and such a dahlia! 
There were .several buds already nearly 
opened, though but one in full blossom—a 
blossom just opened and perfectly developed. 
“T will get Robert to remove it to our gar- 
den,” said Rose to herself; ‘“‘and this lovely 
blossom I will take to Mrs. Rivers. She is so 
fond of flowers. I wonder how it came here, 
away in the woods; and there is part of a bas- 
ket, half-buried in the earth, near it. Yes, it 
is actually growing out of an old wicker 
basket.” 

As she passed the Mount Joy garden, Dun- 
can was throwing over the palings a handful 
of rooted-up weeds. His eye was instantly 
caught by the glow of the flower which Rose 
carried in her hand, its stem wrapped in some 
wet moss to keep it fresh. And when she 
showed the blossom, and told him how she 
had found it, the old man’s shrewd gray eyes 
kindled. He knew all in an instant. It was 
Mrs. Harmon’s lost dahlia. 

“T'll gie you a gude price for the plant,’’ 
Miss Rose,” he said, persuasively. 

“What price?” asked Rose, wonderingly; 
for it had not occurrea to her that any one 
would wish to buy the flower. 

“Aweel,” said the old man, reflectively, as 
he scratched his head—‘“‘say $1.” 

Duncan was a Scotchman, shrewd and eco- 
nomical, yet he felt half-ashamed to impose 
on the girl with such an offer for this rare and 
spiendid plant. And seeing that she hesitated 
he fancied she knew something of its value. 

* “You think it’s worth mair, mayhaps?” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, no,” said Rose, with a half absent 
smile; “I was only wishing it was worth $100.” 
“Eh, gude guide us! $100 for a wee 
flower !”’ 

So Rose, in defending herself from the 
charge of such unheard-of mercenariness, un- 
conscivusly told her story. Duncan had a 
good heart—“au fond,” as the French say—and 
his sympathies were aroused for the lovers— 
whilst, at the same time, his indignation rose 
against his successor at Fairview—Watson. 
“T’ll tell ye wha’ ’tis, Miss Rose,’’ he broke in, 
at the end of her story—“gin ye'll gie me 
that flower, and the hail plant, root, bud, an’ 
a’, I'll nae see ye put out for the want o’ 
$100. I hae that, an’ mair, i’ the same bank 
wi’ that donnie chief yonder, an’ I'll be before- 
handed wi’ him, or my name’s nae Duncan ” 
So the bargain was agreed to on the spot; 
and the old Scotchman, with spade and basket, 





the money, or don’t want to part with it.” 


accompanied Rose back to the place where 


dresses that would be wanted next day at the | 


grew the dahlia, and carefully, as though he 
were digging up a buried treasure, removed 
the plant with the earth undisturbed about its 
roots. 

“Hech, sirs!” said he, with a chuckle, “but 
it’s the leddy o’ Mount Joy wull win the prize 
this time; an’ I'd gie anither hindred dollars 
a’maist to see how Madam Harmon wi’ open 
her big black eyne when they fa’ on this at 
the fair to-morrow. De’il kens how it came 
here, then!’ 

The way in which the root had really 
come there was afterward remembered by Mrs. 
Harmon herself. She had placed it, with the 
dried moss in which it had been enveloped, 
not on the shelf, as she had supposed, but in a 
little wicker basket on that shelf, and this 
basket the children had that same evening ap- 
propriated for gathering gentian roots in the 
woods, and thus lost, with the precious dahlia 
root still within it. 

When, late the following day, William Wat- 
son, returning from the fair, presented him- 
self and his five hundred dollars at the Five 
Corners smithy, he was told that the 
place had been sold some hours previous, 
to Robert Ward. And every time he is 
under the necessity of passing that way, he 
beholds Robert busily at work in his shop, 
with plenty of customers around ; whilst Rose, 
prettier than ever in her youthful, matronly 
bloom, is equally as busy attending to her own 
garden, setting roots and tying up bunches, 
with frequently old Duncan to criticise, in- 
struct and assist. The old man’s loan has 
been paid long ago, and he and the Wards 
are great friends. He still shows his splendid 
dahlia at all the flower-fairs, and relates, with 
a chuckle, how he gained possession of it; and 
if any one questions the strict honorableness of 
the proceeding, he puts down the objection 
with: “Hech, sirs! but it was a’ providentia’ 
an’ I’m nae ane to fly i’ the face o’ Provi- 
dence.” —Springfield Republican. 





INCIDENTS OF THE COMMUNE. 


Moncure Conway scouts the stories about 
the crimes of the Communists of Paris as 
false; and stigmatizes the accounts of the pe- 
troleuses, as the incendiary women were called, 
as pure invention. He relates two incidents 
which have reached him in such a way that he 
says he knows them to be authentic. They 
both relate to these horrible petroleuses. Dur. 
ing the Commune an eminent surgeon in Par- 
is, who had no sympathy with it, employed 
himself in aiding the wounded who were 
brought to his hospital. His chief assistant 
was a@ woman—a Communist—who, day and 
night, nursed the wounded, and was the most 
valuable assistant he had. When the Com- 
mune fell, the surgeon was arrested and march- 
ed to the drum-head court-martial. He sup- 
posed he would be shot. As he approached 
the door of the tribunal, he met bis late female 
assistant coming out between two soldiers. 
“Why, Adele,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘how came you 
here?’ The woman fixed hard eyes on him, 
and said, “I don’t know you, sir.”” The sur- 
geon concluded that his case must indeed be 
hopeless, as this woman declined to acknowl- 
edge his acquaintance. Nevertheless he got 
off somehow, and then learned that at the mo- 
ment when Adele said, “I don’t know you, sir,’’ 
she was on her way to be shot. For fear of 
prejudicing his case she had repressed any dis- 
position to cry to him for aid—she had de- 
nied herself the last word of sympathy proffer- 
ed on her way to death! So much for one of 
these fiends in female shape. Here is anoth- 
er case: A Communist woman was sentenced 
to be shot. She was taken out and stationed 
against a wall, a large crowd of street people 
gathering around to witness the execution. 
Just as the soldiers were about to fire she rais- 
ed her hand, with the words, “Un instant.” 
The soldiers paused. The woman had on a 
good outer garment; this she took off, and see- 
ing a woman in the crowd in rags, went up to 
her and said: ‘‘Take this; it is a pity to spoil 
good clothes.” Then she returned to her place 
and was shot. Such was the last selfish 
thoughts of a dying petroleuse, and such the 
heroism which inspired the troops of Ver- 
sailles in dealing with a fallen foe. 


CHLORAL. 





The London Lancet, high medical authority 
in foreign professional circles, calls attention 
to the enormous manufacture in England of 
the new sedative drug, chloral. It states that 
it is sold by tons a week, aud quotes a letter 
from Baron Liebig, affirming that one German 
chemist manufactures and sells half a ton ev- 
ery week. No such quantity is used in medi- 
cine, and the Lancet seems half afraid that it 
gets into beer. The London Spectator thinks 
there isa simpler explanation: “Taking chlo- 
ral is the new and popular vice, particularly 
among women, and is doing atleast as much 
harm as alcohol. The drug is kept in thou- 
sands of dressing-cases, and those who begin 
its use often grow so addicted to it that they 
pass their lives in a sort of contented stupefac- 
tion. Chloral drunkards will soon be an ad- 
mitted variety of the species.” The testimo- 
ny of American yhysicians confirms the view 
taken by the two British periodicals here re- 
ferred to, 
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HENRIETTA HERZ. 
[From “Life arid Recollections of Henrietta Herz.”’ } 

The important, influence exerted in French 
history and literature by women has been often 
acknowledged. In‘ a few instances it has been 
recognized in Germany, one of which is the 
subject of this papér. We must bear in mind 
here the great: difference between English or 
American socéety and that of the Continent, as 
touching on the influence of women in politics 
and letters, atid its recognition. Fortunately, 
however, the women of America have born2 
such @ part in-the conduct of their part of the 
war waged agairist the great rebellion as to put 
them far above ail literary ladies, winning them 
the lasting reverence of our own country and 
the hearty admiration of all the world. Mere 
ephemeral reputation in politics or literature 
can do little to change their place in our social 
order; it is too high to be reached by the in- 
cense of empty praise; it is too much part of 
our daily existeuce, to be put away and out 
of reach. 

Let us see what Sort of work was done by the 
women of half a century ago. Born in 1764, 
Henrietta Herz lived until her eighty-third 
year, in 1847. Her life, therefore, covered 
a period of German history in many particu- 
lars like that of our own. The war that lasted 
in Europe for a lifetime was here compressed 
into four years, but in its incidents, in its an- 
tecedents and in its consequences, the Ger- 
man “war for freedom” ( Freiheits-Krieg) was 
the prototype of our own. The life of a wo- 
man belonging to the. middle class, therefore, 
exerting a wide influence, and enjoying a large 
experience, may not be without value in its 
lesson, nor without instruction, .if only by rea- 
son of its strong. contrast to our; own notions 
of practical woman’s work." 

Henrietta Herz was born. in Berlin in 1764. 
She was the daughter of ‘a Jewish physician 
of Portuguese descent; her .childhood was 
marked by little else than, ber rapidly develop- 
ing beauty, and by a taste for reading, which 
sated itself in books.of the worst sort, the bad 
novels of a bad age. Luckily her very child- 
ishness was her best protection against the 
worst results of such studies, and the early 
marriage to which, in common with all Jew- 
ish children of the time, she was led to look 
sobered her romance. At thirteen she was 
betrothed to Dr. Marcus Herz, a physician in 
active,practice, a German philosopher and a 
scientific writer. In her married life she 
learned to admire and to be a fitting helpmate 
fq her husband, and their love and esteem 
were mutually heightened by their very dif- 
ferences, not the least of them being their ages, 
for he wag twice as old as his girl-wife. From 
her fifteenth to her fortieth year she fulfilled 
all the duties of a “devoted and affectionate 
wifé, and her widowhood was softened by the 
tender recollection of the ‘seryices that hus- 
band and wife had rendered to%each other, in 
promoting their own intellectual advancement 


; ahd that of a large circle of mén and women, 
many of whom became famons; 


‘Most people were first led to seek her socie- 
ty by per wonderful beauty, ayd it is easy to 
see in‘what this consisted fro the portraits 
of herthat still exist, although it is hard to 
descripe it. She was so tall aj to be marked 
by all, and the queen (Louise) twas one of the 
few who excelled her in this respect; up to a 
very extreme age, her figure was full and 
round, her face striking, so that shé was often- 
est likened to the tragic muse, and yet her 
friends never failed to find in her features the 
purest and mildest womanly beauty. Her pro- 
file was as perfect as that of the Greek models 


‘of the best period; her nose and forehead and 


the lovely oval. outline of her face preserved 
their charm even in her last years. Her little 
mouth, with pearly teeth, was best seen with 
the gentle smile that played over her round, 
full, well-marked lips. ‘Her dark eyes, under 
their brown arches, shone with soft fire. Her 
color was rarély heightened, and her deep 
brown hair seemed just needed to complete 
the picture. While artists vaunted her small 
bead as a living proof of their canons of art,oth- 
érs were apt to think it too small for her body. 
Her triends, attracted by her beauty, remain- 
ed loyal to her and firm in their admiration, 
in more than a few instances, for over half a 
century, and during all that time hers was the 
beauty by which all other claims were tested. 
In one instance, a Russian general brought to 
Berlin his wife, a Circassian, famous in her 
own country for a beauty that was.unequalled 
even in that nursery of beautiful women. Of 
all who saw them, Henrietta Herz was the 
only one who awarded the palm.to her rival. 
It is not wonderful that her reputation should 
have brought men from all parts of Europe to 
see her. It is not less wonderful that of those 
who came to worship, (among them,Mirabeau, 
fresh from his conquests in Paris,)"every one 
left with a reverence for the purity and virtue 
which gave the highest charm to personal love- 
liness and intellectual force. ; 

Her correspondence with’ her friends was 
destroyed, iest at any time its. publigation 
might-lead to reproaches upon her’ unwoman- 
ly fondness for knowing and advising men fa- 
mous in all the great events of her country ; 
and the same tenderness for her reputation 
has Jost us the few literary labors which-were 
not undertaken for the sake of gain in some 
good cause or to serve a temporary purpose. 





Her mental power, marked as it was before 
her marriage, was fast developed by her own 
and her husband’s ambition to be upon an 
even footing with the best of those with whom 
she was thrown. But her husband's train- 
ing and her own independent ability led her 
quite out of his strict and narrow school into 
full fellowship with the newer phases of liter- 
ature. Her wonderful knowledge of languages 
alone would have established her claim, if she 
had ever set it up, to be a learned woman. 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, French, English, 
Italian, Spanish and Swedish were all master- 
ed, and that merely as a means to reach the 
literature of each language, although of course, 
it heightened infinitely the charm of her in- 
tercourse with men of learning who were the 
representatives of all the leading nations. Her 
fondness for languages led her even to take 
lessons in Sanskrit from Bopp, and, very late 
in life, to try to learn Turkish from an attaché 
of the Turkish legation, and Malay from a 
nephew who had just returned from Java. 
All of these studies she pursued from the nat- 
ural activity of her mind, but not with any 
pretense of a passion for philology, and still 
less from any notions of a universal philosophy 
based on language. 

Her knowledge of English served in the 
only two literary labors that are permanently 
preserved—her translation of Mungo Park’s 
Journey in Africa, and that of Weld’s Travels 
in the United States. Her Hebrew was made 
use of tg teach the Humboldts to write Hebrew, 
and in the Hebrew letters a long correspond- 
ence was kept up between them, in which the 
natural boyish humor of the two young men 
looked more than ever grotesque. 

Among the famous men through whom Ber- 
lin was beginning to gain its present reputa- 
tion, Henrietta Herz saw and knew intimate- 
ly many whose names are still held dear ina 
far wider circle than that in which they lived. 
Schleiermacher was one of the nearest and 
most intimate friends of her house; but before 
him, there were Ramler, Engel, Moritz, among 
the representatives of a literature which had 
its own value, although it has been overshad- 
owed by the greater genius of later authors, 
Of artists, there were Reichardt, a musician, 
and Schadow, a sculptor, whose fame is still 
more than local. Soon after her marriage, the 
brothers Humboldt, boys as they were, joined 
her circle of friends, and their intimacy was 
close enough to bring into it their friends, 
Count Bernstorff, Gentz and Count Dohna. A 
little later there came Brinckmann, Fepler, the 
Schlegels, and finally Schleiermacher. The 
charm of Henrietta Herz’s friendship was 
heightened by the large number of persons 
with whom she shared herown and her friends’ 
accomplishments. Unlike most women of 
note among men, sbe liked and sought always 
to have a corresponding force of women friend- 
ships. It was from this there arose the Tugen- 
bund, or virtue-circle, composed not only of 
the residents of Berlin, but of their acquaint- 
ances in other places, and the most intimate 
relations were established ard maintained for 
years by letter among those who had never 
met. With all this love for activity, both men- 
tal and bodily, and with all the popularity 
with which her friends rewarded her graceful 
hospitality, her heart still longed for other 
tasks. Denied the comfort of children, she 
found pleasure in making frequent journeys, 
and became the mistress of arts in Dresden, at 
the feet of the great masters, while Berlin 
was still utterlyparren of any works of a cred- 
itable sort. Hr zeal helped to inspire that 
very longing for art which culminated in the 
great Berlin Museum. * 

The year 1803 brought with it the death of 
her husband, and we have the testimony of 
Schleiermacher (in addition to her own tear- 
ful reference to the loss, months later,) to the 
depth of her sorrow and the earnestness of 
her grief. The loss of her husband, too, was 
followed by the loss of the large income which 
he had enjoyed, and her annuity enabled her 
only to provide for her friends, in place of the 
luxuries of old, “reason and an oil-lamp,”—a 
phrase which she borrowed in Italy from a 
Signora Marianna Dionigi, who, in spite of age 
and ill-health and positive ugliness, found her 
learning rewarded by the constant attendance 
of plenty of friends. Instead of opening her 
own house to het friends, it was now their 
turn to receive her in their homes, and this 
new life led to many pleasant changes. She 
became the guest of the Duchess Dorothea of 
Curland, and under her roof the friend of 
Madame de Stael, (her acquaintance with Au- 
gust Wilhelm Schlegel was of an earlier date) ; 
then, in succession, Jean Paul and Schiller. 
But the years 1806-7 were critical in the his- 
tory of Prussia, and her anxiety for her na- 
tive city led her to refuse an advantageous 
offer of a place in the Russian court. Her pa- 
triotism was put to the test; her slender 
means gradually lessened; her friends were 
scattered, and she was on the point of being 
chosen tutor for the young Murats, as a means 
of livelihood, when the condition imposed by 
Mme, Campan, that she should exchange her 
too German name, ‘‘Herz,” for one pleasanter 
to French ears, led to the breaking off of all 
negotiations. She then took refuge in the 
island of Rugen, and there taught the children 
of. the friend who gave her shelter and protec- 
tion. Here she remained until the counter 





revolution, started by Schill, suddenly broke 
out in this secluded part of the country, and 
then it was only by Liitzon’s help that she 


was enabled to return safely to her beloved ; Her own health and strength gave way at last 


city.' Here she found all Germany concentra- 
ted, and the spirit of the nation fully aroused. 


The great change which followed the national than her body, although even that showed a 
redrganization was felt even in her own social | wonderful force and endurance; and her intel- 
} 


circle. Society had indeed lost much of its 
outward show; its light, caustic, clever tone 


political events, with less zsthetical refine- | store was almost exhausted. 
ment, but more sober participation in the ac- | word of what he had done, through Alexander | — 
tive business of life. Official people, the Beam- | yon Humboldt, he added that 


| lost Géchingk, Dohna, Niebuhr,Caroline Hum- 





boldt, Rachel Varnhagen, Schleiermacher, 
Carl Laroche, and William von Humboldt. 


before age and the troubles and afflictions that 
surrounded her; her mind was far stronger 





lect was spared, when her strength was gone, 


In sending ber 


tenthum, had ceased to be selected by reason | ful recollection of his early acquaintance, and 
of their quarterings; the hard necessity of the he reminded her that it had begun when he, 


times had compelled the government to seek 
the best men. 


| as a child, was brought to her house by his tu- 
Then there were the profes- | tor;” he added, too, to the gift, by a visit with 


sors of the new University, and, best of all, a | which he afterwards honored her, when he 


generation of youug men full of life, of action, | spoke with a royal memory of little incidents of | I 


of spirit, waiting impatiently for the opportu- | her famous years, aud showed a lively interest 
nity to prove their patriotism, and burning for | in preserving and perpetuating the comforts to | 


the furemost place in the ranks of those who 


were to renew the nation’s life even at the cost | 
of their own. Of Henrietta Herz’s hearty | narrowed by death. Her reiations with the | es. 


| which she had been accustomed. 
Her little circle of friends was once more | 


sympathy in all this new zeal no better proof | Mendelssohns went back to the days of their | 
can be given than the names of her intimate | ancestor, the Jewish philosopher, and she had 
associates,—Niebubr, Nicolovius, Uhden, Phil- | outlived his son, the father of the musician; | 
lipsborn, Chamisso, Varnhagen, Alexander | his daughter, the accomplished musician, Fan- 


von der Marwitz; Reinhardt and Reimer were | 


the leaders, 


cle unknown: Schleiermacher’s sisters, and 


| ny Henzel, died at this time, and the blow was 


Nor were the women of her cir- felt by Henrietta Herz acutely, Her strength 


the wife of Ernst Moritz Arndt, were with | after an illness of a fortnight, she died quietly, 


her at their head. 


| hopefully, in peaceful resignation, and grate- 


At last came the year that carried in its | fully receiving on her death-bed friendly help 


bosom the fate of Europe. Henrietta Herz 
did what only a woman could do. She did 


| not hesitate to serve the sick and the wound- 


ed, to enter the typhus wards of the hospitals, 
and to fullow the directions of the doctors 
in every detail of the task assigned her. Be- 
tween the battles of Jena and Leipsic she was 
once more obliged to seek refuge in flight, and 
the account of the exodus from Berlin given in 
her letters is not without interest even now. 
But peace soon brought back her old comforts, 
and just when she was looking forward to re- 
newed enjoyments of life, the death of her-sis- 
ter and mother changed her habits of exist- 
ence, and led to her open confession of faith 
as a Christian—a step which reverence for her | 
mother’s opinions had always hitherto led her | 
to postpone. 

She then set out for Rome, and leaving | 
nothing of interest in art or in nature unseen, 
her two years’ journey was a busy time for 
her. With Jacobi at Augsburg, with Dohna 
at Leipsic, with Bekker at Florence, at Naples 
with Thorwaldsen, at Rome with Caroline 
Humboldt, Dorothea Schlegel, her nephews, 
the painters, Philip and John Veit,—her old 
friends in all new scenes,—much of her enjoy- 
ment was heightened. The new school of | 
art in Rome was opened to her by Thorwald- | 
sen, Eberhard and Koch; the treasures of the 
classic times were shown her by Niebuhr, 
Bunsen and Platner. In her own modest | 
apartments she received all who had made 
their pilgrimage to Rome in the same spirit of 
reverence for the beautiful and of faith in the 
true. Among her guests were Ludwig of Ba- 
varia, Frederick of Saxe-Gotha, Cardinal Con- 
salvi, and others of equally various faiths and 
modes of life. 

Her return to Germany brought her in con- 
tact with Uhland and Jean Paul, in Cotta’s 
hospitable house at Stuttgard; but it brought 
her also to Bonn, where, at Arndt’s house, she 
saw the liberty which they had so much enjoyed 
violated by the injustice done all who had re- 
mained “Liberals.’’ 

Her small inclination to politics grew rapid- 
ly less. Her advice and assistance were read- 
ily given to Franz Lieber,—for he who is now 
so great an ornament to our brief catalogue of 
American publicists was obliged to fly his na- 
tive country, and the protection which Hum- 
boldt claimed for him at the king’s hands 
was unavailing against the secret reiictionary 
influences at work in the court. Her leisure 
was again devoted to society, and yet the 
claims of her growing acquaintance never 
were allowed to do injustice to her works of 
benevolence; she gave freely instructions to 
young women in foreign languages, and she 
devoted not only the little savings of her 
meager income, but the fruits of her own 
handiwork, to the improvement and assist- 
ance of all with whom she was sure it was 
well used. 

Her growing years were embittered by the 
changes in her companions, as death carried off 
her contemporaries; and their children, in tak_ 
ing their places near her, only too poignantly 
reminded her of those who were taken. The 
tone of society, too, was changed; instead of 
the hopeful anticipations and the brilliant reali- 
zations of her own experiences, Germany—the 
Germany of her friends, of Niebuhr and of Nico. 
lovius—looked on the French Revolution of | 
1830 as the source of infinite mischief; the po- 
litical horizon of Prussia was full of heavy 
clouds, and the storm that would clear them 
away must (it was predicted) be full of destruc- 
tion. She took little part in the war of opin- 
ions which was waged around her, but the 
pained look upon her still handsome features 
showed that her social paradise had gone for- 
ever. Death continued to thin the lessening 


and consolation and sympathy, just as she had 
given it to others through her long life. 


this famous woman as they are handed down 
tous. The incidents are simple and natural; 
her own story, giving in greater detail the ac- 
count of the events of her long career, is equal- 
| iy quiet and free from any straining after ef_ 
| fect. In curious contrast are the passionate 
| letters addressed to her by Birne,a boy of 
eighteen, full of oriental fire and imagination, 
in love madly, desperately and (to her credit) 
| hopelessly, with a woman of twice his age. 
| Some burrowing German Dryasdust has re- 
| printed them; it is to be hoped that he has 
found as few readers as he deserves, but even 
those few will laugh at Birne’s furious passion, 
and will see that the sober, genial, pure woman 
always bore herself so as to be above reproach | 
even in those days of “elective affinities” and | 
philosophical infidelities. Unlike in all her ex- | 
periences of life to our American notions of 
domestic happiness and social enjoyment, there 
is still something to be learned from the story | 
of her long life; and it is always well to find | 
that even the great men of that daf were the | 
better for the association with women of re- | 
finement and of spirit. and that mtn and wo- | 
men both did each other good by believing ‘in 
one another. 











HUMOROUS. a 


There is a poor fellow in Bangor who says, 
“It’s working between meals that’s killing 
him.” 


A shrewd old lady compares her husband to 
atallow-candle: he always sputters and smokes 
when he’s put out. 


“Tt’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways,” 
exclaimed the boy, as he threw the ferule at 
the school-teacher’s head. 


“Do you call that a veal-cutlet, waiter? 
Why, it is an insult to every true calf in the 
country.” Waiter: “‘I didn’t mean to insult 
you, sir.” 

A paper, in puffing a certain soap, says it is 
the “best ever made for a dirty man’s face. 
have tried it, and therefore we ought to 

now. 


An exchange spoke of an eminent citizen as 
“a noble old pe proudly loving his na- 
tive State ;’’ which neat little compliment came 
from the compositor’s hand, “a nobby old bur- 
glar, prowling around in a naked state.’”’ 


‘Do you observe what a fine head my boy 
has ?’’ said an admiring father to a circle of 
friends. “Come here, my son. “You’re a 
chip of the old block, aren’t you?”’ “Yes, pa. 
The teacher told me yesterday that I was a 
regular old blockhead!” 

A lady sitting in the same box of an opera 
house with a French physician was much 
troubled with ennui, and happened to gape. 
“Excuse me, madam,”’ said the doctor; “I am 
glad you did not swallow me.’ “Give your- 
self no uneasiness,” said the lady: “I am a 
Jewess, and never eat pork.” 

A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wish- 
ing to know what Ais people thought of his 
preaching, questioned the sexton, **What do 
they say of Mr. ?” (his predecessor.) “O,” 
said the sexton, “they say he is not sound.” 
“What do they say of the new minister?” 
(himself.) ‘‘O,” replied the sexton, ‘‘they | 
say he’s all sound !” 








“Well, do you love me?” said an ugly and | 
not very agreeable friend of the family to the 
pet four-year-old. “I know, but 1 can’t tell,” | 
was the answer. “But why not?’ “Because 
I should be whipped if I did,’ was the frank | 
answer of the observing child, who had been | 
taught by past experience that it was not al- | 
ways safe to tell the truth. 


“I was told to ask you, Hannah, whether | 
it were really true that you wereengaged to be | 
married to the deacon’s son, young Timothy | 
Upham? I said I’d ask you the very next ! 
time 1 saw you. I told Jerusha that 1 didn’t | 
know myself whether it was true or not. | 
What shall I say to her when [ see her?” | 
“You tell Jerusha,’’ was the reply of the ; 
handsome, blushing, buxom Yankee damsel, 
“that you did ask Hannab, and thatshe told you | 
it was none of your business whether it was | 





ranks of her friends; in rapid succession she 


true or not.’’ 


Woman's Medical College 
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to enjoy the last honor done her—the gener- | For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
had made way for the real earnestness of the | ous gift pressed upon her by the king, for her | retary of the Faculty, 


times,—for depth and feeling, hearty zeal for comfortable provision, after her own small |\Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


“it was in grate- | S 
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ORDINATION OF MISS MARY H. GRAVES. 


Inthe midst of a succession of busy days, 
eachone of which is like a dissolving view 
fading into one still more busy, it is pleasant 
to come upon one in which no journey is to 
be made, no audience to be faced; in which, 
safe in an upper chamber, I can enjoy the 
open fire that always makes summer in my 
heart, and look out upon nature, white and 
beautiful in the livery of winter. 

Two nights ago I was in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, surrounded by the busy workers for the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar. 
rium had put on a most attractive appearance, 
while on the platform, presided over by Julia 
Ward Howe the ubiquitous, and headed by 
William Lloyd Garrison, that sturdy prophet 
of reform, were the Boston Invincibles, met 
in grand conclave for a congratulatory meet- 
ing. 

“What, pray, are you going to congratulate 
yourselves about ?” asked a blooming miss of 
eighteen whom I met inthe ante-room; ‘‘one 
would suppose that the cause was already 
won;” but I saw her afterwards in the audi- 
ence clapping approval as Garrison congratu- 
lated his co-workers on the justice of their 
cause, and the certainty that God was always 
with the right. He has more patience than 
some of us, probably because he has more 
faith, having learned in the school of experi- 
ence that they who have God fora helper can 
afford to wait. 

On Thursday morning I took the cars for 
Mansfield to attend the ordination of Miss 
Mary H. Graves, the second woman admitted 
to the ministry in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. The light fall of snow the evening be- 
fore had transfigured the face of nature. No 
words could describe the beauty of the land- 
scape, where every twig and bough was regal 
with the ermine of winter. The church in 
which the services were held is a venerable 
building, but was made attractive for the oc- 
casion by graceful festoons and appropriate 
devices of evergreen. Miss Graves has been 
settled over the people for more than a year, 
and evidently has a strong hold upon their 
affections. She studied for the ministry with 
Rev. Olympia Brown, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who testified her interest in the occasion by 
being present, and giving an able and eloquent 
charge to the people. Miss Graves has a 
slight, girlish figure, but a face full of thought- 
ful earnestness and womanly feeling. No one 
making her acquaintance can doubt her fit- 
ness for the work upon which she has en- 
tered, nor fail to predict. for her a career as 
beneficent as it will be womanly. Among the 
clergymen present were the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bury, of Providence; Rev. S. W. Bush, editor 
of the Christian Register; Rev. W. H. Cud- 
worth, of East Boston; Rev. Fielder Israel, of 
Taunton; Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Medfield, and 


Rey. J. D. Pierce, of North Attleboro’, all of | 
whom took part in the exercises. Mr. Cud- 


worth, remarking that the interest of the occa- 
sion warranted two texts, took the following: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are allonein Christ Jesus,” 
and, “Your life is hid with Christ in God.’ 
His sermon was a vigorous and eloquent set- 
ting forth of the duties and responsibilities of 
the Christian life, and ended with a plea for 
the largest liberty for woman, that so her in- 
fluence.may be brought to bear on all great 
human interests. 

Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford was represented 
by an original hymn, which was effectively 
read by Miss Gustine, pastor of the society of 
Christians, and this was followed by the or- 
daining ,prayer, by Rev. Fielder Israel, con- 
cluding with the laying on of hands in the 
act ofconsecration. Theexercises throughout 
were of a deeply interesting character, as was 
evidenced by the almost breathless attention 
of the large congregation. One.of the pleas- 
autest and most significant features of the oc- 
casion was the hearty cordiality on the part 
of the clergymen present toward the women 
who are entering the field as their co-laborers. 

And in this recognition of their work in ex- 
changing pulpits with them, and thus afford- 
ing them opportunities for reaching a larger 
public than their own parishes afford, these 
clergymen of the liberal church are doing a 
great work, in breaking down old prejudices 
and educating public opinion. Many of them 
are deeply interested in the problem of wo- 
man’s work in the ministry, and are expect- 
ing from it the happiest results. “When wo- 
men preach men will listen,” said a gray- 
haired clergyman to me; “‘the great difficulty, 
herétofore, has been to interest men in the 


work of the chureh. A man’s thought on re- | 


ligious topics has less interest for men than a 
woman’s thought must have, and I for one re- 
joice that the time is come when men are to 
have the gospel preached to them.” 

And this brings to mind a congregation that 
assembled in "Washington last Sunday to listen 
to the preaching of Mary A. Livermore. 
Masonic Hall was packed, and with no giddy 
crowd of curiosity-mongers, but with earnest 
menand women. Sitting on the platform and 
looking into their faces, I was struck with the 
fact that more than half the congregation 
were men, many of them past middle life, 
gray-haired, with faces furrowed with thought 
and experience, The subject of the discourse 


The great audito- | 


was, “‘The Battle of Life,’ and as the speaker, 
taking for her text the words “War a good 
warfare,’ went on to describe that stern con- 
flict in which we are all engaged, and from 
which there is no discharge, I saw the tears 
coursing down more than one strong face, 
showing how deeply the springs of feeling had 
beentouched. God be thanked that day by 
day the world grows into the recognition of 
the fact that in no department of human 
| thought and endeavor is it good for man to 
| be alone. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


—_—<——_ 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MARYLAND. 


| Tn no one State of the Union has there been 
| a more rapid advance in public sentiment, dur- 
| ing the last ten years, upon all public ques- 
| tions, than in the State of Maryland. In 1861 
| a Woman Suffrage meetingin Baltimore would 
| have been a failure. In 1871 the Convention 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
has proved the very reverse. Two evening 
| sessions and two intermediate day sessions 
were well attended. The speakers were Lucy 
| Stone, Margaret W. Campbell, Elizabeth K. 
| Churchill and Henry B. Blackwell. 
| Notwithstanding the disappointment felt by 
| the audience at the unexpected absence of Mrs: 
| Julia Ward Howe and Rev. James Freeman 
| Clarke, great interest was manifested, and the 
newspapers of the city gave the meetings can- 
| did and respectful notices. We were more 
| than gratified by the unusual fairness and 
| courtesy displayed by the press of Baltimore. 
| Indeed, to this and especially to the generous 
| aid of that admirable paper, the Baltimore 
| American, are largely due the success of our 
| meetings. We feel all the more bound to no- 
tice this frank and generous treatment of a 
new and unpopular movement by the press of 
Maryland because we have felt it our duty to 
condemn the striking contrast exhibited in 
other quarters. In Baltimore, competent re- 
| porters made a conscientious abstract of the 
| speeches they professed to report. When this 
| isdone in New York and Washington, the Wo- 
| man Suffrage cause will have less difficulty in 
| enlisting public attention. 
We were also exceedingly gratified to find 
that the laws of Maryland, for wives, mothers 
| and widows, though still far from equitable, 
| are greatly in advance of those of Massachusetts 
and of most Northern States. We are promis- 
| ed by one of the most eminent lawyers of Bal- 
| timore a full statement of the legal status of 
| married women in Maryland. We shall pub- 
| lish it in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, as an evi- 
| dence that equity and liberality are not bound- 
| ed by “Mason and Dixon” or any other geo- 
| graphical line. i. B. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


| SPEECHES ON POLITICAL, QUESTIONS. By 
George W. Julian. With an Introduction 
by L. Maria Child. New York, Hurd & 
Houghton. 


Mr. Julian is put down as among the “‘self- 
made’ men. While he did not enjoy in early 
life the advantages and culture which the 
| university now furnishes, yet, having a keen 
| intellect, quick perceptions, a comprehensive 
| grasp, and heart full of sympathy for justice 
| and right, he soon won a commanding position 
among the orators of our day. A man of firm 
integrity, of right impulses, and of high-toned 
morality, he was always found in the party of 

progress. He has been a genuine reformer. 
Believing in the sacredness of human life, he 
| Was Opposed to capital punishment, was ever 
| An uncompromising opponent of slavery, was a 
| friend of the Homestead policy, was opposed to 
| all land monopoly, afid introduced into Con- 
| gress a bill granting the right of suffrage to wo- 

men in the District of Columbia and in the Ter- 
| ritories, Mr. Julian is an able debater and an 
| honest politician. He speaks because he has 
| something to say, and he says it with directness 
| and force. The volume before us, containing 
a discussion of these numerous political ques- 
tions, is exceedingly interesting and valuable. 
OLpTown FiREsIpE Stories. * By Harriet 


her Stowe, with illustrations. James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


Hardly anything more need be said of this 
beautiful volume, than simply to announce 
| that it is from the pen of Mrs. Stowe. This 
| gifted woman always writes with wonderful 
| fascination, and everybody reads her stories, 
This volume differs from some of her larger 
| and more popular works. It contains ten sto- 
ries, and of course none are very long. The 
external appearance is handsome, and the 
| whole “make-up’’ of the book is attractive. 
Price $2.00. 
AUNT MADGE's Story, the third of Prudy’s 
Flyaway Series. By Sophie May. 

This little volume bears the same character 
as the preceding stories by the same author. 
| These hold the mirror so faithfully to the 

childish mind, that we cannot help feeling they 
| must be quite as instructive to the majority of 
| Parents as they are delightful to the little peo- 
ple they represent. Lee & Shepard, publish- 
ers. 

THE CrUuIsE of the Casco, the third volume 
ot the Pleasant Cove Series. By Elijah 
Kellogg. Published by Lee & Shepard. 
Mr. Kellogg has given one more of his easy, 

pleasant stories. There is nothing very excit- 

ing in them, and much to stimulate interest 
and observation concerning nature in those 
forms most attractive to boys. 


























Tue Younc DopGe CLuB, 0B, AMONG THE 
BriGANbs. By Prof. James De Mille. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


The Dodge Club adventures have always ap- 
peared to us as an exemplification of our grand- 
mother’s expression, “A large hang-out for a 
small wash.” Their wit is generally inflated 
to the verge of bombast, ending in a collapse 
at the crisis, which, oft repeated, becomes very 
exhausting to the mind of the reader. We 
wonder if there are boys got up on such a 
queer pattern as to like such stories. 














$21 for $5.25. Ture ILLUSTRATED PHREN: 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL a year, $3; THE CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION a year, $3; two fine Oil Chromos, 
“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” mounted» 
worth $10; and Marshall's }‘Engraving of 
Washington,” worth $5, will all be sent for 
$5.25, by S. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, New 
York. Local agents wanted. 








“A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living and Woman's Journal...... $9.00 
North American Keview and Woman's Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal 
Harper's Moothly and Woman's Journal. 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal. . 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman's Journal..... 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal eee 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 
Galaxy and Woiman’s Journal. ...........0+s00+5 
Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal. .......... 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal and Wom, Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’l. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman's Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal....... oe 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal...... 

@ Nursery and Woman's Journal.............. 
The Kadical and Woman’s Journal.. ..... 
‘The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journ ° 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 3 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates, Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

. THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JounNAL in the past. It is read by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do pot need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, we offer the following 
p lendid premiums! 

EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 

For OnE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 

Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
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Table Spoon, 
3 bed “ Tipped Salt Spoons, 
1 « “ sad * Mustard Spoon. 
, a o Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
: Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dement Spoon. 


‘able Spoon. 
2 “ “ ” Salt Spoons. 
2 * a se Mustard Spoons, 
1 es 2 a Vlive Nut Pick. 
1 so ” ad Tipped Gravy Ladle. 


For Ture cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
§ Extra Silver Pl’d Tipped or Anes Tea Sgoons. 


essert Spoons, 
2 * * vad be Table Spoons. 
2 a “ Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
1 * s “Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 ” “Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
1 « Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


For FIVE new cash, subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “* Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
.e * se ” = Table Spoons. 
_ # 2 ed “4 Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Siiver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
1 “ Tip ed « Jessert Forks. 
5; « vd bid bed Table Forks. 
«Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle), 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 a “ Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. . 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 

mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches, Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or “‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

Ga" In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Woman's JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM BOURNE, 


’ 
Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl6. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 
’ 
Preserved Fruits and Vegetables, 
PREPARED BY THE ALDEN PROCESS. 
The subscribers would call the attention of house- 
keepers to their stock of superior fruits, &c. 
Pared peaches, 50 cents per 1b.—} peck fresh fruit. 
Unpared peaches, 30 cents per lb.—} peck fresh fr’t. 
Blackberries and huckleberries, 50 cents per lb.—4 
quarts fresh fruit. 
Corn, 40 cents per lb.—3 cans of Winslow’s corn. 
Sweet potato, 25 cents per lb.—} peck fresh. 
Pumpkins, 35 cents per Ib.—15 Ibs. fresh, making 
20 pies. 
The above are packed in one-pound boxes, with di- 
rections for use, and will keep in any climate. 
Cash orders for fifty or one hundred pound cases 
will receive prompt attention, 
JACKSON, PYLE & COX, 
Fruit Preservers, . 
UNDER ALDEN’S PROCESS. 
Middletown, Del. 
Dee. 16. 4t 
ROBERT COLLYER. 
“Whar a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think 
of him with unceasing pride and affection.”"—Extract 
Srom a private letter. 
The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of “NA= 


TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Dec. 16. 1t 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“A Success Every Time.” 
) 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The gem of all the juvenile magazines. 
Index, Waterbury, Conn. 
Terms $1.50 a year, with a fine steel engraving free 
to every subscriber. 


This Magazine contains more good 
reading, for the price, than any other one 
of its class.—Lagle, Union City, Ind. 

A specimen number of Merry’s Museum, with a 
full description of the premium engraving, will be 
sent FREE to any address. 

It is finely illustrated, and occupies a 
fieldtruly its own. There is a sprightli«- 
ness about it that is exceedingly charm- 
img.—Jacksonville Independent. 

Subscribe now for 1872, and get the December num- 
ber of this year free. 

Always welcome to the older members 
of the family,as well as hailed with joy 
by the younger ones.— The Occident, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lady agents wanted. Great inducements, Send 
for terms, 

HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher. 

14 BROMFIELD Street, Boston. 

Dec. 16. 1t 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 


CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


For Illustrated Christmas Catalogue send 
stamp to the Publishers, 
Ie PRANG & CO., 
Dee. 23. BOSTON. lt 


~ Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Weene Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Spech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869, 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 


receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 

work, “THE SUBJECTION OF WomEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. B. 





CLIFFORD, 


PERFUMER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE. 
Sept. 30. 3in 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.., 
681 TREMONT 8ST.; 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. SL. 
Mar. 11. 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKRS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Ebwanp G. STEVENS, Mary E. Scare, 
an. 21. 





Just published, a revised and enlarged edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS’ 


COOK BOOK 


—AND— 

YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIEND. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 

for additional receipts between every two leaves of 

the book), $2.25. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’ bookk 
it has steadily grown in favor, andthe publishers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject has 
attained 80 wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable Cook Book, but also 
covers the whole circle of Household duties, and is an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treats. 

This new edition is considerably enlarged in its va- 
rious departments, and is now more eminently thar 
ever a complete Household Guide. 

The interleaved edition is specially commended ta 
the attention of Young Housekeepers. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 

Publishers, 
Dec. 9. 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston, 3t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Offices-579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, 4 Boston. 
a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment aud Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 1b. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| tat Do Wa 8 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. “Pi~ 
anos to Let. 








CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 





Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 198 


Home of Health. 

Boarding in Néw York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices, Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthomé. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & Cu., Ts 





June 10. 














ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


|\A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Bint OF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louin. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, EpirTor. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
BLaAcKWELLandT. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Taz WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutlrage who wish to — the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of incividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JoURNAL is indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive 2 
sixth copy FREE. ‘Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of .00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
— Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
THE AMERICAN NEws Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston OrricE—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremout 


| House, and second door from Beacon street. 
tBF™ Single’copies will be sent by mail postpaid on | 





All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. LiveRMoRE, Editor. 

tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be add 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston. 
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